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RACE QUESTIONS AND PREJUDICES. 


The numerous questions and prejudices which are aroused by 
the contact of the various races of men have always been im- 
portant factors in human history. They promise, however, to 
become, in the near future, still more important than they have 
ever been before. Such increased importance of race ques- 
tions and prejudices, if it comes to pass, will be due not to any 
change in human nature, and especially not to any increase in 
the diversity or in the contrasting traits of the races of men 
themselves, but simply to the greater extent and complexity of 

athe work of civilization. Physically speaking, great masses of 

men are to-day brought into more frequent and closer contact 
than was formerly possible, because of the ease with which at 
present the numerous means of communication can be used, be- 
cause of the increase of peaceful migrations, and because of the 
imperial ambitions of several of the world’s great peoples. 
Hence whatever contact, conflict, or mutual influence the races 
of men have had in the past, we find to-day more ways and 
places in which men find themselves in the presence of alien 
races, with whom they have to learn to live in the same social 
order. When we think of East Indian coolies now present as 
laborers, side by side with the native negroes, and with white 
men, in the British West Indies; when we remember the prob- 
lem of South Africa, as it was impressed upon our minds a few 
years since, at a moment when Dutchmen and Englishmen 
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fought for the land, while Kaffirs and Zulus watched the con- 
flict; when we recall what the recent war between Japan and 
Russia has already meant for the future of the races of men in 
the far East; and when, with a few only of such typical in- 
stances in mind, we turn back to our own coun- 
try, and think how many different race-problems con- 
front us, we then see that the earliest social problem of 
humanity is also the most recent problem. This is the problem 
of dealing with the men who seem to us somehow very widely 
different from ourselves, in physical constitution, in tempera- 
ment, in all their deeper nature, so that we are tempted to think 
of them as natural strangers to our souls, while nevertheless we 
find that they are stubbornly there in our world, and that they 
are men as much determined to live as we are, and are men 
who, in turn, find us as incomprehensible as we find them. Of 
these diverse races, what ones are the superior and what ones 
are the inferior races? What race or races ought to rule? 
What ones ought to yield to their natural masters? To which 
one of these races has God, or nature, or destiny, ordained the 
rightful and final sovereignty of the earth? Which of these 
types of men is really the human type? Are they by their 
presence and their rivalry essentially perilous to one another’s 
interests? And if so, what one amongst them is there whose 
spread, or whose increase in power or in number is most peril- 
ous to the true cause of civilization? Is it a “yellow peril,” or a 
“black peril,” or perhaps, after all is it not rather some form of 
“white peril,” which most threatens the future of humanity in 
this day of great struggles and of complex issues? Are all men 
equal, as the Eighteenth Century theorists insisted? Or if the 
actual inequality of men in power, in value, in progressive- 
ness, is an obvious fact, then how is this fact related to racial 
distinctions? 

Such are a few of the questions that crowd upon us when we 
think about the races of men, and about their various relations 
to civilization. I do not mean, in this brief discussion to ex- 
haust any of these questions, but I want to call attention to a 
few principles which seem to me to be serviceable to any one 
who wants to look at race questions fairly and humanely. 
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I, 


It will be natural for some of my readers to interpose, at 
this point, the suggestion that the principal guidance in any at- 
tempt to answer such questions as the foregoing must come 
from an appeal to the results of the modern scientific study of 
the races of men. Why speculate and moralize, one may say? 
Have not the races of men been studied in recent times with 
elaborate care? What can tell us how to deal with the race- 
problems, in case we neglect the results of anthropology and of 
ethnology? And if we consult those sciences, do they not 
already give us a basis for decision regarding all such mat- 
ters—a basis which is far more valuable than any chance ob- 
servations of an amateur can be? 

As a fact, if I supposed that, in their present stage of prog- 
ress, the sciences which deal with man had already attained to 
exact results regarding the mental and moral differences, pros- 
pects, and destinies, of the different stocks of the genus homo, 
nobody would be humbler than I should be in accepting, and in 
trying to use the verdict that would then have been obtained. 
But I confess that, as a student of ethics and of certain other 
aspects of our common human nature, I have been a good deal 
baffled in trying to discover just what the results of science are 
regarding the true psychological and moral meaning of race- 
differences. I shall later speak further of some of the difficul- 
ties of this scientific aspect of our topic. It is enough to say 
here that when I consult any of the known Rassentheoretiker 
for light, I do indeed learn that the concept of race is the key to 
the comprehension of all history, and that, if you only form a 
clear idea of the important types of men (types such, for in- 
stance, as the marvelous Germanen of Chamberlain’s Grund- 
siige des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts), you can then determine 
with exactness precisely who ought to rule and who ought to 
yield, and can predict the forms of civilization, the Welt- 
anschaunngen,and the other possessions, which will be charac- 
teristic of each type of men, so long as that type shall endure. 
When I observe, however, that the Rassentheoretiker fre- 
quently uses his science to support most of his personal pre- 
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judices, and is praised by his sympathizers almost equally for 
his exact knowledge and for his vigorous display of tempera- 
ment, I begin to wonder whether a science which mainly de- 
votesitself to proving thatwe ourselves are the saltof theearth, 
is after all so exact as it aims to be. It is with some modern 
race-theories, as it is with some forms of international yacht 
racing. I know nothing about yachting; but whenever any 
form of the exalted sport of international yachting proves to be 
definable as a sort of contest in which the foreigner is invariably 
beaten, I for my part take no interest in learning more about 
the rules of that particular game. And precisely so, when men 
marshal all the resources of their science to prove that their own 
race-prejudices are infallible, I can feel no confidence in what 
they imagine to be the result of science. Much of our modern 
race-theory reminds me, in its spirit, altogether too much of 
some of the conversations in the “Jungle-Book, ’—or of the type 
of international courtesy expressed in “The Truce of the 
Bear,”’—too much, I say to seem like exact science. Mowgli’s 
remarks adressed to Red Dog may have been good natural 
history. But scientific Zodlogy does not proceed in that way. 

While I deeply respect, then, the actual work of the sciences 
which deal with man, and while I fully recognize their modern 
progress, I greatly doubt that these sciences as yet furnish us 
with the exact results which representative race-theorists some- 
times insist upon. Hence I am unable to begin this little study 
by a mere report of what science has established regarding the 
mental and moral varieties of men. I must rather make my 
beginning with a mention of two instances which have recently 
been much in my mind, and which bear upon the meaning of 
race prejudices. One of these instances is to-day in everybody's 
mind. 


II. 


I refer then, first, to the wonderful lesson that Japan has 
been teaching us regarding what human energy and devotion 
has done and can do, and can do also in case of a race that is in- 
deed remote enoughfrom our own. I remember well the Japan 
of the geography text-books of my childhood, text-books which 
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were even then antiquated enough. But I believed them. 
Japan was a weird land, according to the old text-books,—a 
land from which foreigners were excluded, a land where all 
things were as perverse as possible, where criminals were 
boiled in oil, where Catholic missionaries had long ago been 
martyred. Whatever*the Japanese were, they were plainly 
men of the wrong race. Later, however, I very soon learned 
something of the contemporary history of Japan as it then 
was. The scene was now, indeed, vastly changed. The 
Japanese had opened their land; and hereupon, lo! in a magic 
way, they were imitating, so we heard, all of our European 
customs. So we next had to alter our own opinion as to their 
essential nature. They became in our eyes a plastic race of 
wonderful little children, small of stature, quick of wit, light- 
minded—a folk who took up any suggestion precisely as the 
playful children often do. They, too, were playing, it seemed, 
with our whole Western civilization. Plainly,then,they were a 
race who had no serious life of their own at all. Those of us 
who disliked them noted that they thus showed an ape-like un- 
steadinessof conduct. This,then,wastheir racialcharacteristic. 
Those who admired them thought of them as a new sort of 
pets, to be humored and instructed with all our superior con- 
descension. Well, as time went on, and I grew to manhood, I 
myself came to know some of these Japanese as students. Here- 
upon, however, I gradually learned to see such men in a wholly 
new light. I found them, with all their steadfast courtesy, 
pleasantly, but impenetrably reserved—keepers of their own 
counsel, men whose life had, as I soon found, a vast back- 
ground of opinions and customs that I could not fathom. When, 
I said, shall I ever see what is behind that Japanese smile? 
What is intheir hearts? With an immovableself-consciousness 
they resisted every effort to alter, from without, any of their 
essential ideals. Politely, whenever you pressed them they de- 
clined to admit that any of our Western arts or opinions were 
equal in value to their own most cherished national ideal treas- 
ures. And this they did even at the moment when they were 
present, most respectfully, as learners. They learned well; but 
plainly they meant to use this learning for their own purposes. 
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An enthusiastic lady in an American University town was once 
seeking to draw from a Japanese visitor some admission of the 
importance of Christianity for the higher civilization of his 
country. “Confess” she insisted, “confess what a boon our 
missionaries have brought you in introducing Christianity into 
your land.” “You are right,” answered the Japanese, with his 
usual courteous smile, “You are right; the missionaries in in- 
troducing Christianity, have indeed brought us a great good. 
They have completed the variety of religions in Japan.” 

This impenetrable Japanese self-consciousness, this uncon- 
querable polite and obstinate reserve, what did it mean? Well, 
Mr. Hearn and his kin have now let us know in a literary way 
something of the true heart of Japan. And the recent war has 
shown us what Japan meant by imitating our Western ways, 
and also what ancestral ideals have led her sons to death in bat- 
tle, and still hold the nation so closely knit to their Emperor. 
Already I have heard some tender souls amongst us say: “It is 
they who are racially our superiors.” Some of us may live to 
see Japanese customs pervading our land, and all of our profes- 
sional imitators trying to be Japanese. 

Well, I myself am no worshipper of any new fancy or dis- 
tant civilization, merely because of its temporary prominence. 
But the true lesson which Japan teaches us to-day is, that it is 
somewhat hard to find out by looking at the features of a man’s 
face, or at the color of his skin, or even at the reports of trav- 
ellers who visit this land, what it is of which his race is really 
capable. Perhaps the Japanese are not of the right race; but 
we now admit that so long as we judged them merely by their 
race, and by mere appearances, we were judging them igno- 
rantly, and falsely. This, I say, has been to me a most inter- 
esting lesson in the fallibility of some of our race judgments. 


III. 


So much, then, for one lesson of experience. I have recently 
been much impressed by another lesson, but by one of a very 
different character, occurring, so to speak, at the other extrem- 
ityof the world of modernrace-problems. Thenegro has so far 
shown none of the great powers of the Japanese. Let us, then, 
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provisionally admit at this.stage of our discussion that the 
negro is in his present backward state as a race, for reasons 
which are not due merely to circumstances, but which are quite 
innate in his mental constitution. I shall indeed return to that 
topic later on. But, for the moment, let that view pass as if it 
were finally accepted. View the negro, then, for the instant 
merely as a backward race. But let the race-question here be 
our own pressing Southern question: How can the white man 
and the negro, once forced, as they are in our South, to live 
side by side, best learn to live with a minimum of friction, with 
a maximum of cooperation? I have long learned from my 
Southern friends that this end can only be attained by a firm, 
and by a very constant and explicit insistence upon keeping the 
negro in his proper place, as a social inferior—who, then, as an 
inferior, should, of course, be treated humanely, but who must 
first be clearly and unmistakably taught where he belongs. I 
have observed that the pedagogical methods which my South- 
ern friends of late years have found it their duty to use, to this 
end, are methods such as still keep awake a good deal of very 
lively and intense irritation, in the minds not only of the pupils 
but also of the teachers. Now irritation, viewed merely in itself, 
is not an enlightening state of mind. It is, therefore, accord- 
ing to our modern views, not a very pedagogical state of mind. 
I am myself, for instance, a fairly irritable person, and I am also 
a teacher. But at the moments when I am irritated I am cer- 
tainly not just then a good teacher. Is, however, the irritation 
which seems to be the accompaniment of some of the recent 
Southern methods of teaching the negro his place an inevitable 
evil,a wholly necessary accompaniment of the present transition 
period in the South? Must such increase of race-hatred first 
come, in order that later, whenever the negro has fully learned 
his lesson, and aspires no more beyond his station, peace may 
later come? Well, concerning just this matter I lately learned 
what was to me, in my inexperience, a new lesson. I have had 
occasion three times, in recent summers, to visit British West 
Indies, Jamaica and Trinidad, at a time when few tourists were 
there. Upon visiting Jamaica I first went round the coast of the 
island, visiting its various ports. I then went inland,and walked 
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for miles over its admirable country roads. I discussed its 
condition with men of various occupations. I read some of its 
official literature. I then consulted with a new interest its his- 
tory. I watched its negroes in various places, and talked with 
some of them, too. I have since collected such further informa- 
tion as I had time to collect regarding its life, as various author- 
ities have discussed the topic, and this is the result: 

Jamaica has a population of surely not more than 14,000 or 
15,000 whites, mostly English. Its black population con- 
siderably exceeds 600,000. Its mulatto population, of various 
shades, numbers, at the very least, some 40,000 or 50,000. Its 
plantation life, in the days before emancipation, was much sad- 
der and severer, bycommon account, than ours in the South ever 
was. Both the period of emancipation and the immediately fol- 
lowing period were of a very discouraging type. In the sixties 
of the last century there was one very unfortunate insurrection. 
The economic history of the island has also been in many ways 
unlucky even to the present day. Here,then,are certainly condi- 
tions which in some respects are decidedly such as would seem 
to tend towards a lasting state of general irritation, such as 
would make, you might suppose, race-questions acute. More- 
over, the population, being a tropical one, has serious moral 
burdens to contend with of the sort that result from the known 
influences of such climates upon human character in the men of 
all races. 

And yet, despite all these disadvantages, to-day, what- 
ever the problems of Jamaica, whatever its defects, 
our own present Southern race-problem in the forms 
which we know best, simply does not exist. There is no pub- 
lic controversy about social race equality or superiority. Nei- 
ther a white man nor a white woman feels insecure in moving 
about freely amongst the black population anywhere on the 
island. The colony has a Legislative Assembly, although one of 
extremely limited legislative powers. For the choice to this 
assembly a suffrage determined only by a decidedly low rate- 
qualification is free to all who have sufficient property, but is 
used by only a very small portion yf the negro population. The 
negro is, on the whole, neither painfully obstrusive in his public 
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manners, nor in need of being sharply kept in his place. Within 
the circles of the black population itself there is meanwhile a de- 

cidedly rich social differentiation. There are negroes in govern- 

ment service, negroes in the professions, negroes who are fairly 

prosperous peasant proprietors, and there are also the poor 

peasants ; there are the thriftless, the poor in the towns,—yes, as 

in any tropical country, the beggars. In Kingston and in some 

other towns there is a small class of negroes who are distinctly 

criminal. On the whole, however, the negro and colored popu- 

lation, taken in the mass, are orderly, law-abiding, contented, 

still backward in their education, but apparently advancing. 

They are generally loyal to the government. The best of them 

are aspiring, in their own way, and wholesomely self-conscious. 

Yet there is no doubt whatever that English white men are the 
essential controllers of the destiny of the country. But these 
English whites, few as they are, control the country at present, 
with extraordinarily little friction, and wholly without those 
painful emotions, those insistent complaints, and anxieties, 

which at present are so prominent in the minds of many of our 
own Southern brethren. Life in Jamaica is not ideal. The eco- 
nomical aspect of the island is in many ways unsatisfactory. 
But the negro race-question, in our present American sense of 
that term, seems to be substantially solved. 

How? By race-mixture? 

The considerable extent to which race-mixture went in the 
earlier history of Jamaica, is generally known. Here, as else- 
where, however, it has been rather the social inequality of the 
races, than any approach to equality, which has been responsible 
for the mixture, in so far as such has occurred. It was the 
social inequality of the plantation days that began the process 
of mixture. If the often-mentioned desire to raise the “color” 
of their children, has later led the colored population to seek a 
further amalgamation of the two stocks, certainly that tend- 
ency, so far as it is effective, has been due to the social advan- 
tages of the lighter color—and not due to any motive which has 
decreased the ancient disadvantages under which the darker race 
has had to suffer. If race-amalgamation is indeed to be viewed 
as always an evil, the best way to counteract the growth of that 
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evil must everywhere be the cultivation of racial self-respect 
and not of racial degradation. As a fact, it is not the amalga- 
mation of the stocks, so far as that has occurred, which has 
tended to reduce the friction between the races in Jamaica. As 
to the English newcomers to the island, they probably do not 
tend to become amalgamated with the colored stocks in Jamaica, 
more than in any other region where the English live. The 
English stock tends, here as elsewhere, to be proud of itself, 
and to keep to itself. How then has the solution of what was 
once indeed a grave race-question been brought about in 
Jamaica? 

I answer, by the simplest means in the world—the simplest, 
that is, for Englishmen—viz.: by English administration, and 
by English reticence. When once the sad period of emancipa- 
tion and of subsequent occasional disorder was passed, the Eng- 
lishman did in Jamaica what he has so often and so well done 
elsewhere. He organized his colony; he established good local 
courts, which gained by square treatment the confidence of the 
blacks. The judges of such courts were Englishmen. The 
English ruler also provided a good country constabulary, in 
which native blacks also found service, and in which they could 
exercise authority over other blacks. Black men, in other words, 
were trained, under English management, of course, to police 
black men. A sound civil service was also organized; and in 
that educated negroes found in due time their place, while the 
chief of each branch of the service were and are, in the main, 
Englishmen. The excise and the health services, both of which 
are very highly developed, have brought the law near to the life 
of the humblest negro, in ways which he sometimes finds, of 
course restraining, but which he also frequently finds benefi- 
cent. Hence he is accustomed to the law; he sees its ministers 
often, and often, too, as men of his own race; and in the main, 
he is fond of order, and to be respectful towards the established 
ways of society. The Jamaica negro is described by those who 
know him as especially fond of bringing his petty quarrels and 
personal grievances into court. He is litigious just as he is viva- 
cious. But this confidence in the law is just what the courts 
have encouraged. That is one way, in fact, to deal with the too 
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forward and strident negro. Encourage him to air his 
grievances in court, listen tc him patiently, and fine him when 
he deserves fines. That is a truly English type of social peda- 
gogy. It works in the direction of making the negro a con- 
scious helper towards good social order. 

Administration, I say, has done the larger half of the work of 
solving Jamaica’s race-problem. Administratior has filled the 
island with good roads, has reduced to a minimum the tropical 
diseases by means of an excellent health-service, has taught the 
population loyalty and order, has led them some steps already on 
the long road “up from slavery,” has given them, in many 
cases the true self-respect of those who themselves officially co- 
Operate in the work of the law, and it has done this without 
any such result as our Southern friends nowadays conceive 
when they think of what is called “negro domination.” Ad- 
ministration has allayed ancient irritations. It has gone far to 
offset the serious economic and tropical troubles from which 
Jamaica meanwhile suffers. 

Yes, the work has been done by administration,—and by reti- 
cence. For the Englishman, in his official and governmental 
dealings with backward peoples, has a great way of being super- 
ior without very often publicly saying that he is superior. You 
well know that in dealing, as an individual, with other in- 
dividuals, trouble is seldom made by the fact that you are 
actually the superior of another man in any respect. The trou- 
ble comes when you tell the other man, too stridently that you 
are his superior. Be my superior, quietly, simply showing your 
superiority in your deeds, and very likely I shall love you for the 
very fact of your superiority. For we all love our leaders. But 
tell me that I am your inferior, and then perhaps I may grow 
boyish, and may throw stones. Well, it is so with races. 
Grant then that yours is the superior race. Then you can afford 
to say little about that subject in your public dealings with the 
backward race. Superiority is best shown by good deeds and 
by few boasts. 

IV. 

So much for the lesson that Jamaica has suggested to me. 

The widely different conditions of Trinidad suggest, despite the 
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differences, a somewhat similar lesson. Here also there are 
great defects in the social order; but again, our Southern race- 
problem does not exist. When, with such lessons in mind, I 
recall our problem, as I hear it from my brethren of certain 
regions of our Union, I see how easily we can all mistake for a 
permanent race-problem a difficulty that is essentially a problem 
of quite another sort. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page in his recent 
book on the “Southerners’ Problem” speaks, in one notable pass- 
age of the possibility which he calls Utopian, that perhaps some 
day the negro in the South may be made to cooperate in the 
keeping of order by the organization under State control of a 
police of their own race, who shall deal with blacks. He even 
mentions that the English in the East Indies, use native con- 
stabulary. But this possibility is not Utopian. When now I 
hear the complaint of the Southerner, that the race-problem is 
such as constantly to endanger the safety of his home, I now 
feel disposed to say: “The problem that endangers the sanctity 
of your homes and that is said sometimes to make lynching a 
necessity, is not a race-problem. It is an administrative prob- 
lem. You have never organized a country constabulary. 
Hence when various social conditions, amongst which the habit 
of irritating public speech about race-questions is indeed one, 
though only one condition, have tended to the producing, and to 
the arousing of extremely dangerous criminals in your com- 
munities, you have no adequate means of guarding against the 
danger. When you complain that such criminals, when they 
flee from justice, get sympathy from some portion of their 
ignorant fellows and so are aided to get away you forget that 
you have not first made your negro countrymen familiar with 
and fond of the law, by means of a vigorous and well-organ- 
ized and generally beneficent administration constantly before 
his eyes, not only in the pursuit of criminals, but in the whole 
care of public order and health. If you insist that in some dis- 
tricts the white population is too sparse or too poor, or both, to 
furnish an efficient country constabulary constantly on duty, 
why, then, have you not long since trained black men to police 
black men? Sympathy with the law grows with responsibility 
for its administration. If it is revolting to you to see black 
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men possessed of the authority of a country constabulary, still, 
if you will, you can limit their authority to a control over their 
own race. If you say all this speech of mine is professorial, 
unpractical, Utopian, and if you still cry out bitterly for the 
effective protection of your womankind, I reply merely, look at 
Jamaica. Look at other English colonies. 

In any case, the Southern race problem will never be relieved 
by speech or by practices such as increase irritation. It will be 
relieved when administration grows sufficiently effective, and 
when the negroes themselves get an increasingly responsible 
part in this administration in so far as it relates to their own 
race. That may seem a wild scheme. But I insist: It is the 
English way. Look at Jamaica, and learn how to protect your 
own homes. 

I have reviewed two very different lessons which I have 
recently had brought home to me regarding race-problems. 
What is there which is common to these two lessons? Is it not 
this: In estimating, in dealing with races, in defining what 
their supposedly unchangeable characteristics are, in planning 
what to do with them, we are all prone to confuse the acci- 
dental with the essential. We are likely to take for an essen- 
tial race-characteristic what is a transient incident, or a pro- 
duct of special social conditions. We are disposed to view as a 
fatal and overwhelming race-problem what is a perfectly cur- 
able accident of our present form of administration. If we are 
indeed of a superior race ourselves, we shall, however, best 
prove the fact by learning to distinguish the accidental from the 
essential in our relations with other races. I speak with no 
lack of sympathy for the genuine and bitter trials of our South- 
ern brethren when I say that I suppose the mistake which I now 
point out, the mistake of confusing the essential and the acci- 
dental, is the mistake that they are now making in many of their 
sincerest expressions of concern over their race-problem. 

So much for the two lessons that have led me to the present 
discussion. But now let me pass to a somewhat wider view of 
race problems. Let me ask a little more generally, What is it, 
if anything, which can be known to be essential about the char- 
acteristics of a race of men and consequently an essentially im- 
portant consideration in our dealings with alien races? Speak- 
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ing so far as we can, apart from prejudice, what can we say 
about what it is which distinguishes the various races of men 
from one another ? 


7. 


The term Race is popularly used in a very vague way. The 
newspapers not long ago said, during trouble in Poland, that 
the Russian soldiers then in Warsaw showed “race antipathy” 
intheir conflicts with the people. We all know, however that the 
mutual hatred of Russians and Poles is due mainly to political 
and to religious causes. Frenchmen of the northern provinces, 
who are anthropologically wholly indistinguishable, as Profes- 
sor Ripley tells us, from the inhabitants of many western Ger- 
man districts, still have what they call a “race antipathy” for 
the men across the border. Thus almost any national or polit- 
ical or religious barrier, if it is old enough, may lead to a con- 
sciousness of difference of race. On the other hand, there are, 
of course, unquestionable physical varieties of mankind, dis- 
tinguished by well-known physical contrasts. But the anthro- 
pologists still almost hopelessly disagree as to what the accurate 
classification of these true races may be. Such a classification, 
however, does not concern us here. We are now interested in 
the minds of men. We want to know what the races of men 
are socially good for. And not in the study of skulls or of hair, 
or of skin color, and not in the survey of all these bewildering 
complications with which physical anthropology deal, shall we 
easily find an answer to our more practical questions, viz.: to 
our questions regarding the way in which these various races of 
men are related to the interests of civilization, and regarding 
the spirit in which we ought to estimate and practically to deal 
with these racial traits of mankind. 

For after all, it is a man’s mind, rather than his skull, or his 
hair, or his skin, that we most need to estimate. And if here- 
upon we ask ourselves just how these physical varieties of the 
human stock, just how these shades of color, these types of hair, 
these formsof skull,or these contours of body, are related to the 
mental powers and to the moral characteristics of the men in 
question, then, if only we set prejudice wholly aside, and ap- 
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peal to science to help us, we find ourselves in the present state 
of knowledge almost hopelessly at sea. We know too little as 
yet about the natural history of the human mind, our psychol- 
ogy is far too infantile a science, to give us any precise in- 
formation as to the way in which the inherited, the native, the 
constitutional aspects of theminds of men really vary with their 
complexions or with their hair. Yet, that of course, is just 
what we most want to know. It is easy to show that an Aus- 
tralian is just now far below our mental level. But how far is 
his degradation dut to the inherited and unchangeable charac- 
ters of his race,and how far to his long struggle with the dreary 
desert? How far is he, as we now find him, a degenerate, 
whose ancestors were on some far higher level? In other 
words, is his type of mind a true variety of the human mind, 
inbred and unchangeable? How far is it, so to speak, a mere 
incident? Upon what level were the minds of our own ances- 
tors in the early stone age of Europe? How did their minds 
then compare with the minds of those ancestors of the Aus- 
tralian who were then their contemporaries? Who shall 
answer such questions? Yet just such questions we should 
have to answer before we could decide upon the true relations of 
race and of mind. 

To be sure, anthropology has made a beginning, and a very 
important beginning, in the study of the mental types of primi- 
tive man. By various comparative and archzological methods 
we can already learn a good deal about the minds of our own 
ancestors. We can also study various races as they are to-day. 
We know, about the early stages of human culture, far more 
than we knew a little while since. But one result may forth- 
with be stated regarding what we have so far learned concern- 
ing the early history of the human mind, whether it is the mind 
of our ancestors, or of other races. Of course, we cannot doubt 
that, just as now we widely differ in mental life, so always there 
must have been great contrasts between the minds of the var- 
ious stocks of men. No doubt, if the sciences of man were ex- 
act, it would indeed include a race-psychology. But my pre- 
sent scepticism concerns the present state of science, and the re- 
sult of such study as we have yet made of the racial psychology 
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of man is distinctly disappointing to those who want to make 
their task easy by insisting that the physical varieties of man- 
kind are in our present state of knowledge sufficient guides to 
an interpretation of the whole inner contrast of the characters 
and of the mental processes of men. For what anthropology 
thus far shows us is, that, so soon as you go back beyond those 
stages of cultivation where history is possible, and so soon as 
you view men as they are apart from the higher culture—well, 
then, all men, so far as we can yet study them, appear to us not, 
of course, the same in mind, but yet surprisingly alike in their 
minds, in their morals, and in their arts. Widely as the primi- 
tive men differ, in certain broad features they remain, for our 
present knowledge, notably similar. And these common 
features are such as are by no means altogether flattering to our 
racial pride, when we think that our own ancestors, too, were, 
not very long since, comparatively primitive men like the rest. 
All the more primitive men, namely, are largely alike in the 
grossness and in the unpromising stupidity of their supersti- 
tions, and in their moral defects and virtues. Very many of 
them, belonging to the most various races, resemble one another 
in possessing customs which we now, for the most part, pro- 
foundly abhor, and which we are at present prone to view as 
characteristic of essentially debased minds. Such customs as 
cannibalism, or as human sacrifice, or as the systematic tortur- 
ing of prisoners of war, such horrors as those of the witch- 
craft from whose bondage Europeans escaped only since the 
seventeenth century—such things, I say, are characteristic of 
no one race of men. To surround one’s life with a confused 
mass of spiritual horrors, to believe in ghosts, or in vampires, 
in demons, in magic, in witchcraft, and in hostile gods of all 
sorts, to tangle up one’s daily activities in a net of super- 
stitious customs, to waste time in elaborate incantations, to live 
in fantastic terrors of an unseen world, to be terrified by tabus 
of all kinds, so that numerous sorts of useful deeds are supersti- 
tiously forbidden, to narrate impossible stories and believe in 
them, to live in filth, to persecute, to resist light, to fight against 
progress, to be mentally slothful, dull, sensuous, cruel, to be the 
prey of endless foolishness, to be treacherous, to be destruc- 
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tive—well, these are the mental traits of no one or two races of 
men. These are simply the common evil, traits of primitive 
humanity, traits to which our own ancestors were very long 
ago a prey, traits against which civilized man has still con- 
stantly to fight. Any frenzied mob of civilized men may re- 
lapse in an hour to the level of a very base savagery. All the 
religions of men, without exception, and however lofty the 
heights that they have since climbed, appear to have begun with 
much the same chaos of weird customs and of unreasonable de- 
lusions. Man’s mental burdens have thus been, in all races, of 
very much the same sort, except, to be sure, that civilization, 
side by side with the good that it has created, has invented some 
new mental burdens, such as our increasing percentage of in- 
sanity in recent times illustrates. 

The souls of men, then, if viewed apart from the influences of 
culture, if viewed as they were in primitive times, are by no 
means as easy to classify as the woolly-haired and the straight- 
haired races at first appear to be. If you study the thoughts of 
the various peoples, as the anthropologist Bastian has loved 
to mass them together in his chaotic and learned monographs, 
or as Fraser has surveyed some of them in his Golden Bough, 
well, these primitive thoughts appear, in all their own chaos, and 
in all their vast varieties of detail, to be the outcome not of racial 
differences so much as of a few essentially human, although by 
no means always very lotty, motives. These fundamental mo- 
tives appear, with almost monotonous regularity, in the super- 
stitions, the customs, the legends, of all races. Esquimaux 
and Australians; negroes and Scotch Highlanders of former 
days; ancient Japanese and Hindoos; Polynesians and early 
Greeks :—all these appear side by side, in such comparative 
studies of the primitive mind of man, side by side as brothers 
in error and in ignorance, so soon as you proceed to study by 
the comparative method their early magic, their old beliefs, 
their early customs. Yet only by such a study could you hope 
to distinguish what really belongs to the mind of a race of 
men, as distinct from what belongs to culture. 

If, then, it is the mind and the heart of man that you really 
want to know, you will find it hard, so soon as you leave civili- 
Vol. XVI—No. 3. 19 
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zation out of account, to tell what the precise meaning of the 
term “race of men” is, when that term is conceived as character- 
izing a distinct hereditary variety of human mental constity- 
tion. A race-psychology is still a science for the future to dis- 
cover. 

Perhaps, however, as you may say, I have not been just, in 
this very summary statement, to what, after all, may prove to be 
the best test of the true racial differences amongst the various 
types of the human mind. Some races, namely, have proved 
themselves to be capable of civilization. Other races have 
stubbornly refused civilization, or have remained helplessly de- 
graded even when surrounded by civilization. Others still have 
perished at the first contact with civilization. The Germanic 
ancestors of the present western Europeans were barbarians, al- 
though of a high type. But when they met civilization, they 
first adopted, and then improved it. Not so was it with the In- 
dians, with the Polynesians. Here, then, is the test of a true 
mental difference amongst races. Watch them when they meet 
civilization. Do they show themselves first teachable and then 
originative? Then they are mentally higher races. Do they 
stagnate or die out in the presence of civilization? Then they 
are of the lower types. Such differences, you will say, are 
deep and ineradicable, like the differences between the higher 
and the lower sorts of individual men. And such differences 
will enable us to define racia! types of mind. 

I fully agree that this test is an important one. Unfor- 
tunately, the test has never been so fairly applied by the civil- 
izednations of men that it cangive us anyexact results. Again, 
the facts are too complex to be estimated with accuracy. Our 
Germanic ancestors accepted civilization when they met with it. 
Yes, but they met civilization under conditions peculiarly favor- 
able to their own education. They had been more or less re- 
motely influenced by its existence, centuries before they en- 
tered the field of history. When they entered this field, they 
met civilization first as formidable foes ; they were long in con- 
tact with it without being themselves enslaved ; and then later, 
in numerous cases they met civilization as conquerors, who, in 
the course of their very efforts to conquer, found thus the op- 
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portunity and later something of the leisure to learn, and who 
had time to discover by centuries of hard experience, how great 
were the advantages the cultivation of the Roman empire had to 
offer them. But suppose that Cesar in the first century B. C. 
had already had the opportunity to undertake the civilization of 
Germany by means of our own modern devices. Suppose that 
he had then possessed unlimited supplies of rum, of rifles and 
of machine guns. Suppose in brief that, by the aid of such 
gentle arts as we now often use, he had very greatly abbreviated 
the period of probation and of schooling that was open to the 
German barbarians to learn the lessons that the cultivated peo- 
ples had to teach. Suppose that Roman syndicates had been 
ready to take possession, at once of the partly depopulated lands 
of the north, and to keep the few surviving natives thenceforth 
in their place, by showing them how cultivated races can look 
down upon savage folk. Well, in that case, the further 
history of civilization might have gone on without the aid of 
the Germanic peoples. The latter would then have quickly 
proved their natural inferiority once for all. They would have 
furnished one instance more for the race-partisans to cite in or- 
der to show how incapable the lower races are of ascending 
from barbarism to civilization. Dead men not only tell no 
tales; they also, strange to say, attend no schools, and learn 
no lessons. And hereby they prove themselves in the eyes of 
certain students of race question to have been always of a much 
lower mental type than the cultivated men who killed them. 
Their surviving descendants, if sufficiently provided with the 
means of corruption, and if sufficiently downtrodden, may re- 
main thenceforth models of degradation. For man, whatever 
his race, is an animal that you unquestionably can debase to 
whatever level you please, if you only have power, and if you 
then begin early enough, and devote yourself persistently 
enough to the noble and civilized task of proving him to be de- 
based. 

I do not doubt, then, that some races are more teachable than 
others. But I do very much doubt our power to estimate how 
teachable a race is, or what can be made of them, or what 
hereditary mental powers they have until we have given them 
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centuries of opportunity to be taught. Fortune and the de- 
fects of the Roman Empire gave to the Germanic peoples an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to learn. So the world found out how 
teachable they were. Let their descendants not boast unduly 
until they, too, have given to other races, not indeed the oppor- 
tunities of conquerors, but some equal opportunity to show of 
what sort of manhood they were capable. 

Yet, you may insist, civilization itself had an origin. Were 
not the races that first won civilized rank superior in mental 
type to those that never showed themselves capable of such 
originality? Well, I reply, we do not know as yet precisely 
where, and still less how, civilization originated. But this seems 
clear, viz.: first, that physical environment and the forms of 
social aggregation which this environment determined, had a 
very great share in making the beginnings of civilization pos- 
sible; while, secondly, whatever part race qualities played in 
early civilization, certainly no one race has the honor of begin- 
ning the process. Neither Chinese nor Egyptian, neither Cau- 
casian nor Mongol, was the sole originator of civilization. The 
African of the tropical swamps and forests, the Australian of 
the desert, the Indian of our prairies, was sufficiently prevented 
by his physical environment from being the originator of a 
great civilization. What each of these races would have done 
in another environment, we cannot tell. But the Indian of 
Central America, of Mexico, and of Peru, shows us that race 
alone did not predetermine how remote from the origination of 
a higher civilization a stock must needs remain. Chinese civil- 
ization, and, in recent times Japanese civilization, have shown 
us that one need not be a Caucasian in order to originate a 
higher type of wisdom. 

In brief, then, there is hardly any one thing that our actual 
knowledge of the human mind enables us to assert, with any 
scientific exactness, regarding the permanent, the hereditary, 
the unchangeable mental characteristics which distinguish even 
the most widely sundered physical varieties of mankind. There 
is, to be sure, one exception to this rule, which is itself instruc- 
tive. It is the case where we are dealing with physical and so- 
cial degeneracy, the result of circumstances and of environ- 
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ment, and where such degeneracy has already gone so far that 
we have before us highly diseased human types, such as can no 
longer be reclaimed. But such types are not racial types. 
They are results of alcohol, of infection, or in some instances, 
of the long-continued pressure of physical environment. In 
such cases we can sometimes say, Here is a hopelessly de- 
graded stock of men. But, then, civilization can create such 
stocks, out of any race of men, by means of a sufficient amount 
of oppression and of other causes of degradation, if continued 
through generations. 

No race of men, then, can lay claim to a fixed and heredi- 
tary type of mental life such as we can now know with exact- 
ness to be unchangeable. We do not scientifically know what 
the true racial varieties of mental type really are. No doubt 
there are such varieties. The judgment day, or the science of 
the future, may demonstrate what they are. We are at present 
very ignorant regarding the whole matter. 


VI. 


What, then, in the light of these considerations, is there which 
can be called fundamentally significant about our numerous 
modern race-problems? I answer, scientifically viewed, these 
problems of ours turn out to be not so much problems caused by 
anything which is essential to the existence or to the nature of 
the races of men themselves. Our so-called race-problems are 
merely the problems caused by our antipathies. 

Now, the mental antipathies of men, like the fears of men, are 
very elemental, widespread, and momentous mental phenomena. 
But they are also in their fundamental nature extremely capri- 
cious, and also extremely suggestible mental phenomena. 
Let an individual man alone, and he will feel anti- 
pathies for certain other human beings very much as 
any young child does—namely quite capriciously—just as 
he will also feel all sorts of capricious likings, for people. 
But train a man first to give names to his antipathies, and then 
to regard the antipathies thus named as sacred merely because 
they have a name, and then you get the phenomena of racial 
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hatred, of religious hatred, of class hatred, and so on 
indefinitely. Such trained hatreds are peculiarly pathetic 
and peculiarly deceitful, because they combine in such a 
subtle way the elemental vehemence of the hatred that a 
child may feel for a stranger, or a cat for a dog, with the ap- 
pearance of dignity and solemnity and even of duty which a 
name gives. Such antipathies will always play their part in hu- 
man history. But what we can do about them is to try not to 
be fooled by them, not to take them too seriously because of 
their mere name. We can remember that they are childish 
phenomena in our lives, phenomena on a level with a dread of 
snakes, or of mice, phenomena that we share with the cats and 
with the dogs, not noble phenomena, but caprices of our com- 
plex nature. 

Upon the theoretical aspects of the problem which such an- 
tipathies present, psychology can already throw some light. 
Man, as a social being, needs and possesses, a vast range of sim- 
ply elemental tendencies to be socially sensitive when in the 
presence of other men. These elemental tendencies appear, 
more or less untrained, in the bashfulness of childhood, in the 
stage fright of the unskilled, in the emotional disturbances of 
young people who are finding their way in the world, in the sur- 
prises of early love, in the various sorts of anthropophobia 
which beset nervous patients, in the antipathies of country folk 
towards strangers, in the excitements of mobs, in countless 
other cases of social stress or of social novelty. Such sensi- 
tiveness may arise in advance of or apart from any individual 
experience which gives a conscious reason why one should feel 
thus. A common feature of all such experiences is the fact that 
one human being finds other human beings to be portentous, 
even when the socially sensitive being does not in the least 
know why they should be so. That such reactions have an in- 
stinctive basis is unquestionable. Their general use is that 
they prepare one, through interest in men, to be ready for so- 
cial training, and to be submissively plastic. In milder forms, 
or upon the basis of agreeable social relations, such instinctive 
emotions easily come to be moulded into the most fascinating of 
human interests; and the social life is impossible without this 
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basis of the elemental concerns which man feels merely be- 
cause of the fact that other men are there in his world. If de- 
. cidedly intense, however, such instinctively determined exper- 
iences are apt, like other intense disturbances, to be prevail- 
ingly painful. And since novelty, oddity, and lack of social 
training on the part of the subject concerned, are motives which 
tend to make such social reflexes intense, a very great num- 
ber of the cruder and more childish social reactions in- 
volve antipathies; for a social antipathy is merely a painful, 
and so, in general, an over-intense, reflex disturbance in the 
presence of another human being. No light need be thrown, 
by the mere occurrence of such an antipathy, upon any per- 
manently important social character of the hated object. The 
chance intensity of the passing experience may be alone signifi- 
cant. And any chance association may serve to secure, in a 
given case, the intensity of disturbance which makes the object 
hated. Oddities of feature or of complexion, slight physical 
variations from the customary, a strange dress, a scar, a too 
steady look, a limp, a loud or deep voice, any of these peculiari- 
ties, in a stranger, may be, to one child, or nervous subject, or 
other sensitive observer, an object of fascinated curiosity; to 
another, slightly less stable, observer, an intense irritation, an 
object of terror, or of violent antipathy. The significant fact 
is that we are all instinctively more or less sensitive to such 
features, simply because we are by heredity doomed to be in- 
terested in all facts which may prove to be socially important. 
Whether we are fascinated, or horror-stricken, or angry, is, 
apart from training, largely a matter of the momentary subjec- 
tive intensity of the disturbance. 

But all such elemental social experiences are ipso facto, 
highly suggestible. Our social training largely consists in 
the elimination or in the intensification or in the systematiz- 
ing of these original reactions through the influence of sugges- 
tion and of habit. Hence the antipathy, once by chance 
aroused, but then named, imitated, insisted upon, becomes to 
its victims a sort of sacred revelation of truth, sacred 
merely because it is felt, a revelation merely because it has 
won a name and a social standing. 
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What such sacred revelations, however, really mean, js 
proved by the fact that the hungry traveller, if deprived of 
his breakfast long enough, by means of an accidental delay of 
his train, or the tired camper in the forest, may readily come to 
feel whatever racial antipathy you please towards his own 
brother, if the latter then wounds social susceptibilities which 
the abnormal situation has made momentarily hyperesthetic. 


I have said little or nothing, in this paper, of human justice. 
I have spoken mainly of human illusions. We all have illu- 
sions, and hug them. Let us not sanctify them by the name 
of science. 

For my part, then, I am a member of the human race, and 
this is a race which is, as a whole, considerably lower than 
the angels, so that the whole of it very badly needs race ele- 
vation. In this need of my race I personally and very deeply 
share. And it is in this spirit only that I am able to approach 
our problem. 

JostaH Royce. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE ETHICAL DOCTRINE OF ARISTOTLE. 


Exposition of the chief end of man is apt to labor under a 
disadvantage. It has to overcome the notion deeply rooted 
in the popular mind, and even in some ethical systems, that 
the end is something distant in the future. This is a notion 
—shall we say a fallacy?—that assumes various forms. 
For the end thus supposed to beckon us from afar may be 
variously conceived. It may be (as popularly it often is) a 
state of realized material prosperity ; or a state of pleasurable 
feeling; a state of inward virtue that makes its possessor inde- 
pendent of any environment, or a state in which the perfect 
man has settled down into equilibrium with the perfect soci- 
ety. But whatever it be, the result is the same. In propor- 
tion as the end is thus projected into the future, and its frui- 
tion postponed, so do the actions of the here and now of 
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daily experience sink to the level of mere means to ends. 
Should the ends be realized, good and well, our labor is not 
in vain. But should the end, the distant end, prove, as by 
reason of one or other of the many possible mischances that 
flesh is heir to it may prove, illusory, do not our actions 
drop at once into the dreary category of misspent time and serv- 
ice vain? Do we not all know instances of men, lured on 
by phantoms of wealth, power, happiness, who have lost their 
lives in drudgery for the sake of far-off ends they never 
realized ? 

It is one merit of Aristotle’s idea of the end of life that it 
escapes this danger. There is a passage in the Xth Book of 
“The Ethics’ where he discovers an analogy—not com- 
monly realized—between the life of frivolous amusement and 
the life of virtuous activity.. For however wide asunder, 
wide as the poles, these two things be, there is yet one point 
in which they meet. In different ways their votaries alike 
refuse to sacrifice the actions of the passing hour by turning 
them into the mere means to a distant, and it may be precari- 
ous end. In different ways they both bear witness to their 
sense of the value of life as it goes on here and now. With 
the one it is the intrinsic worth of strenuous action; with the 
other it is the heedless absorption in amusement. With 
both, there is pronounced divergence from that type of utili- 
tarian who “never is, but always to be blest,” because all 
present toil and struggle are but the price for something that 
(so he hopes) is to come. Carpe diem is doubtless best known 
as the motto of the voluptuary. But it might also be appro- 
priated by him who knows the inestimable worth that may 
lie in the daily round and common task. 

This exactly illustrates Aristotle’s view of the moral end. 
No one can hold more firmly that there is an end of life. 
No one can hold more firmly that our daily actions have 
inherent worth.2— And he holds both things because he 
unites them in the conviction, fundamental to his ethical doc- 
trine, that the end of life is so far from being remote from 
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the here and now of daily action that it may be already pres- 
ent, in actual fruition, in the life of every man whose actions 
lie in the difficult yet never—save in exceptional cases of 
degradation—inaccessible path of virtue.® 

Not, indeed, present in finality; finality there is none in the 
changing scene of moral activity: yet still present in that 
essential worth which always appertains to action that is 
instinct with the spirit of virtue. 

This comes out unmistakably in some remarks upon a well- 
worn aphorism which seems to have bulked largely in the 
Greek mind. “Count no man happy till his death,” Solon 
had said, in words that have always come home to moralizers 
over man’s vicissitudes—those vicissitudes which may wreck 
even a Lydian prosperity.* Aristotle joins direct issue. 
Why (so we may paraphrase his comment), Why thus, with 
Solon, withhold our verdict upon a man’s life till we can write 
it only as epitaph or elegy? For if only our conception of 
human happiness be sound, if only we identify it, not with the 
comforts or the sumptuosities which may come and go at 
fortune’s caprice, but with right living, strenuous moral 
activity, genuine fulfilment of function, then let us never sup- 
pose that when any man is happy in this sense, he has missed 
or ever can miss the end of life. In so far as a man acts 
nobly, a true life is his already. So far he has hisend. And 
though dark days may come, what of that? Can dark days 
quench the life? Can they rob a man of the inalienable 
power of doing noble deeds, once he really has it? Or can they 
rob him of that life of thought which is in Aristotle’s estimate, 
higher even than noble deeds? Nay, on the principle that “ad- 
versity doth best discover virtue” may not the very reverses of 
fortune furnish moral opportunities such as are denied to the 
prosperous. True nobility does but shine through the more 
brightly. Or in those other strong brief words, “It is what a 
man does that is the supreme thing in life.’ 

Let us, then, look straight at life as we find it. Let us 
recognize the value of every crowded hour of glorious life 
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as it goes. Let us never fancy that its worth is staked upon 
eventualities. On the contrary, let us declare, unhesitat- 
ingly, that that man has already, 1pso facto, entered upon the 
fruition of the end of his being who is here and now giving 
expression, giving actuality to what is in him, in thought, 
word and deed. 

This view turned upon the Aristotelian conception of the 
end as in its essence, activity or function.* It was so Aris-. 
totle read experience. Looking out, with that comprehen- 
sive outlook which characterized him, upon life and nature, 
the fact he saw everywhere was change, process, activity. 
It was so, ¢.g., in the arts. What does craftsman or artist 
exist for if it be not to do something? It is so again in the 
organic world. Do we not see there the spectacle of organs 
fulfilling this function, whether these be the several organs 
or the organisms of which they are constituent. So is it 
when we pass from the physiological to the psychical. The 
soul of man would not be the soul if it did not exist in order 
to energize. Never can the human soul rest from its labors, 
because it is its very nature not to rest but to realize its poten- 
tialities in and through its own activities. 

But then it is above all things necessary that it should be 
active in the right way. For whilst the soul that is incapable 
of action is irretrievably atrophied, the soul that is left to 
act by light of nature is on the certain road to moral catas- 
trophe.?’ Nor was it ever the prime difficulty, either with 
Plato or Aristotle, to bring mankind to act. It was not iner- 
tia or apathy they dreaded. It was that mankind were only 
too ready to act, to act energetically in the wrong way. 

This is a point upon which Aristotle leaves us in no doubt. 
“It is a hard task to be good,”® he says. And the reason is 
neither human apathy nor depravity. It is found in the sim- 
ple fact, as life is, that there are so many possible ways of 
going wrong. This is inevitable. For it comes of the fun- 
damental fact, not to be evaded except by flight to the 
desert or cloister, that all human action is immersed in cir- 
cumstances, and by consequence that every important deci- 
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sion of our lives has to be made face to face with conditions, 
many, diverse, complex, changing, incalculable. Thus, ¢.g., 
to follow Aristotle’s own illustration, it is difficult to be gener- 
ous because it is so easy to give. Yes; but so difficult to 
give aright.® 

This one may give to lavishness and spoil all by graceless 
ostentation. That one may give with the heart of a philan- 
thropist—to the cause of folly or fanaticism. Still a third 
may in all his giving be admirable—except that he never seems 
able to give enough. And so on with all the duties of life. 
The steps of man are beset by pitfalls. He has unrivalled 
opportunities for backsliding. In this he is without a peer. 
Infinite as the Pythagoreans declared, are his ways of error.!° 
Small wonder. Driven on by a troop of desires every one 
of which (having no moderating law within itself) may betray 
him into excess; confronted, in every act, by a multiplicity 
of conditions, many of them to the last degree variable, 
yet all requiring to be reckoned with, is it cause for surprise 
that the fallible human animal, left to the freedom of his own 
will, should not merely (as the catechism has it) fall from his 
high estate, but never so much as rise to it; and, indeed, 
go on stumbling and blundering till he finally stumbles into 
his grave in this unending task of adapting the desires, feel- 
ings, and purposes within to the complex and changing cir- 
cumstances without? 

Yet nothing less will suffice. Life must be lived. Men 
must act.!! Decisions must be faced. And, thus beset by 
possible pitfalls, each man must do his best to find the way 
of virtue—that difficult way which, in each case, lies like a 
single narrow precarious path amidst many possibilities of 
disastrous deviation. Who will say that it is a way easy to 
find? Do not most men know well what it is to miss it? 


“From right to left eternal swerving 
They zig-zag on.” 


Yet everyone must learn to tread it, if he is to be equal to the 
difficulties of the moral life. 
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Now this is the substance of what Aristotle has to say in 
that classical Second Book in which he sets himself to sketch 
the line, or course, or mode which a man’s activities must 
take if they are justifiably to be identified with the activity 
which, as we have seen, he regarded as the end of life. He 
was entirely convinced that, just as surely as there is a right 
way of going to work in the practice of any art—that way 
e.g., Which a skilled musician would follow in playing the harp 
—so is there a right way of going to work in that greater 
and nobler art—the art of living.'* Moral action, too, has 
its characteristic modes of excellence and they are no less real 
and definite than the characteristic excellencies which in their 
own departments mark the good doctor or seaman or musician. 

And his way of expressing this is contained in the well- 
known statement that all human virtue (or excellence), just 
like all art, “aims at the mean.” 

Now it is above all things necessary to understand what 
this celebrated doctrine of “the mean” is not. It is not a 
worldly counsel of moderation. Still less is it a doctrine that 
involves the monstrous absurdity that a man must not be 
virtuous over much, less by excess of virtue he may land him- 
self in vice! Like every sane moralist, Aristotle believed— 
as in effect he says—that the more virtue a man can attain 
to, the better a man he is.1* Nor, again, does this doctrine 
aim simply at telling us that every virtue can be represented 
as lying between excess and defect, as e.g., courage can be 
located between passionate foolhardiness and pusillanimous 
cowardice. He has a deeper meaning to convey than this. 
What he sees is that, in every act of our lives, be it in the hour 
of danger or the hour of temptation, be it in the spending of 
our money or the conduct of our public life or the intercourse 
of business and friendship, we must assert that mastery over 
our feelings and desires which will alone enable us to do what 
is right in the concrete situations in which we may be called 
upon to act. 

There is a well-known passage in the Second Book in which 
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Aristotle says that virtue is more “exact” (axpiBeorépa) than 
any art.1* It sounds at first surprising. What, we might 
well ask, can be more “exact” than skilled craftsmanship? Does 
it not work up to definite plan? Does it not execute with 
all but faultless precision? Does it not astound us by the 
amazing deftness with which it handles, and humors, and 
masters its material? And is it of virtue—virtue which, even 
in the best, has its false steps, its conscious imperfections, 
its proverbially unsatisfactory achievements, its doleful rec- 
ord of miserable failures—is it of this we can honestly say 
that it is more “exact”? 

Yet the dictum is justified. To “hit the mean” in art or 
handicraft may be hard enough. It is not done without 
apprenticeship. But to hit the mean in conduct is harder. 
For when we pass from the ordinary arts to the art of life, 
we pass from problems that are comparatively simple to 
problems that are indefinitely more complex; from conditions 
which are comparatively few and recurrent, to conditions 
that are many and variable—conditions of time and place, of 
ends and means, of circumstances and persons. And, then, 
in this master-art of life there is one matter of supreme mo- 
ment with which the arts strictly so-called have nothing to do. 
In them it is enough that the craftsman knows his. work, and 
turns out his product. It matters nothing to us in what 
spirit his work may be done. It is the skill of the artificer 
that concerns us, not the character of the man. Far other- 
wise when we turn to Virtue.’ Virtue is not virtue—it is 
the mere shell and semblance of virtue—if it be not the 
expression of the moral spirit of the man, if it do not carry 
in it that settled, intelligent, deliberate and disinterested pur- 
pose which is of the essence of morality. And so it comes that, 
in moral action, as contradistinguished from craftsmanlike 
production, every one of us has to reckon not only with the 
external condition of his deeds, but with that inward world 
of feeling, desire, and purpose which, under these external 
conditions, has to be expressed and actualized. This being 
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s0, who so blind as to fail to see that a truly virtuous deed 
demands a careful circumspection, and a nicety of adaptation, 
which go far beyond anything that can be expected even of 
the most skilled of craftsmen? To hit the mean—how can 
it be other than hard when the possibilities of missing it, in 
one way or another are so many? To be a good man, not 
in reputation or potentiality, but in the hour of actual con- 
crete endeavor and choice, how can this be other than ardu- 
ous, when it means the preservation of that difficult precari- 
ous narrow way of rectitude which is beset, within as well as 
without, by so many stones of stumbling and rocks of 
offence ??® 

Such are the difficulties of the moral life as they are set 
forth more especially in that great Second Book of “The 
Ethics.” They do not lie where certain other moralists find 
them. Not in that depravity of the human heart and will 
which is the note of asceticism. Not in that sheer ignorance 
which has so often been regarded as the source of all evil, 
from Socrates to Bentham or Mill. Rather in those concrete 
acts of choice which must forever remain the inevitable daily 
difficulties of every man who sets himself to do his work in 
the world. 

How, then, are these difficulties to be met? To this ques- 
tion an adequate answer would, of course, involve little short 
of an exposition of “The Ethics.” Yet it is quite possible to 
go at once to the root of the matter. For it is the very core 
of Aristotelian doctrine that the man who can alone grapple 
victoriously with these difficulties of the moral life must bring 
to his tasks that master-virtue that is in translation variously 
rendered as practical wisdom, prudence, or sound moral 
judgment (¢pdvnaic) 27 

Aristotle is, in fact, the greatest of all the prophets of 
ancient or modern times of practical wisdom. His position 
here is akin to that which has been made familiar to English- 
men—at any rate in the domain of politics— by the writings 
of Burke. All that Burke says about the paramountcy of 
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“prudence,” the statesman’s virtue, is but an echo, and, 
indeed, an acknowledged echo of what Aristotle says about 
¢pévqere. Both writers are convinced that the concrete diff- 
culties of action are not to be solved by theories. Burke 
says so when he declares that “no lines are to be laid down 
for political wisdom,” and in a hundred passages enjoins 
regard to the “circumstances” of the hour. And Aristotle 
says sO, even more emphatically (if that be possible), when 
dwelling, as is his wont, on the variable and incalculable char- 
acter of moral fact, he declares that we must abandon all 
expectation of theoretically working out moral principles 
(themselves only rough generalizations) into detail, and be 
content to leave concrete issues to the decisions of those con- 
fronted by them.'* It is needless to multiply citations. The 
point follows from the inherent nature of moral fact. Moral 
fact, as Aristotle regards it, is something widely different 
from the fixed and comparatively simplified objects with 
which the abstract sciences are concerned. It is complex. 
It is subject to variation so great that, in the last resort, it 
defies strict scientific formulation altogether. It is even 
declared, in one startling context, to “have nothing invari- 
able about it.” The result follows. Any attempt to 
deduce the concrete duties of life, more geometrico, from 
abstract moral principles is futile. The subtlety and flux of 
human affairs forbid it. No ethical system, be it never so 
closely reasoned, can tell a man what in the concrete he 
ought to do. Nor can all the volumes and learned doctors 
of casuistry, be their imaginations never so fertile, either for- 
see the precise actual form in which our difficulties will pre- 
sent themselves, or prescribe to us how we are to meet them. 
When the hour strikes the final appeal must lie, not to the 
casuistical or to any other system, but to what Burke calls 
“prudence,” and Aristotle gpévyee. For, even as it is by pro- 
fessional insight, such as theory alone can never produce, 
that a good doctor prescribes aright for the patient; even as 
it is by the artistic skill which is above formulas that the true 
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craftsman makes the utmost of the materials at his disposal, 
so is it by the practical wisdom, which is not only a vir- 
tue, but the root of all virtues,?° that mankind “hit the mean” 
in the manifold problems of the actual moral life.24__ With- 
out this the cleverest, or the most learned, or the most reason- 
ing of men stands foredoomed to blundering and failure. 
With it there is no problem, from the administration of the 
State to the petty concerns of private life, which a man need 
fear to face.?* 

Our next point follows. Clearly, if Aristotle speaks truth, 
we must, with all our getting, get practical wisdom. 

Now it is not to be denied that upon this point Aristotle 
is tantalizing. Considering the place which gpévyo:¢ holds 
in his scheme of life, being indeed none other than the 
supreme practical virtue, few readers can fail to wish that 
what he has to say about it (though he says much about it) 
had included a more direct account of the manner of its 
growth, nurture and development. The more so because 
“The Ethics”—as his own words so often remind us—is much 
more fitly described as a treatise on the art than on the science 
of morals. 

Nevertheless there are certain points which emerge with 
utmost clearness. And one of these—vital in all ethical 
theory—is that we need never expect to find practical wis- 
dom apart from goodness of character. This is repeated by 
Aristotle again and again.** It is central in his doctrine. 
No man—so he insists with the reiteration of conviction— 
can rightly grasp the principles of action, no man can come 
to a sound decision upon a concrete moral issue, unless he 
be a good man. 

Mere cleverness will not suffice here. For though clever- 
ness can see an intellectual difficulty, and be wonderfully 
astute is discerning means to ends, it is not to the cleverest 
man of our acquaintance that we should betake ourselves in 


*VI, xiii, 6. “The presence of the single virtue of ¢pévnoc¢ implies the 
presence of all the moral virtues.” 
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the hour of our moral perplexities. The cleverest of scoundrels 
is after all a fool in moral insight. No; the only counsellor 
worth having is the man in whom a good character has kept 
the judgment sane and true. Few things in life are more 
striking, and, indeeed, more satisfactory, than the impotence 
of evil livers to form really sound judgments of men and 
affairs. Nor are many things more certain than that, upon 
a moral issue at any rate, the children of this world are not 
wiser in their generation than the children of light. Not 
that cleverness is to be undervalued, and, indeed, it would 
be a sorry compliment to honest men and true to suggest 
that their trials and perplexities are not sufficient to call forth 
all their powers, intelligence included. The true conclusion 
is Aristotle’s—that cleverness and character must strike alli- 
ance.** 

Now it is one of Aristotle's greatest services to ethical 
thought that he has pointed out not only that this is so, but 
why it must be so. 

This comes out in a passage in that pregnant Sixth Book 
where he remarks with terse significance, that “Vice is 
destructive of principle’; and hastens to explain that he does 
not mean that it is destructive of all principle.*> It is not 
(to take his own illustration) destructive of mathematical 
principles, which being abstract and scientific depend as little 
upon moral virtue as moral virtue depends upon them. 
Indubitably. It could hardly increase our confidence in a 
mathematician to be assured that he was virtuous. Mathe- 
maticians, let us hope, are all virtuous. But who will dare 
to say that it is their virtues that make them mathematicians? 
With moral principles however, it is otherwise. Tell me that 
a man is vicious and at a stroke all confidence in his moral 
judgment is shattered. For moral principles are nat, like 
scientific principles, abstract, and removed from “the color- 
ing of the affections.” Far from it. They embody the con- 
crete conditions of life and action, the concrete ends for 
which men struggle and strive.2® And this being so it fol- 
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lows that the nature of a man’s likings and dislikings, his 
attractions and repulsions (be they natural or be they 
acquired) must profoundly modify the practical judgments 
of his whole life. Thus let one or other of us have a con- 
stitutional craving for pleasure, or shrinking from pain; do 
we not know that these exaggerated susceptibilities will 
vitally and only too often disastrously, influence our practical 
valuations in every decision of our lives? The reason is 
manifest. In a moral judgment it is never enough that a 
man should simply know the facts, as he might, e.g., know the 
data when he is constrained to judge that the angles of a tri- 
angle are equal to two right angles. No; he must also weigh 
the facts. He must value them in their relative importance or 
unimportance. And when it comes to the matter of weigh- 
ing and valuing, how easy it is for these secret proclivities 
for pleasure, these secret recoils from pain, to reflect them- 
selves in his estimates! As with pleasures and pains so with 
all the varied conditions which we gather up in our pur- 
poses and projects. We do not contemplate them in that 
dry light of the abstract understanding in which we regard the 
facts we formulate in scientific principles. Far otherwise. 
We regard them in the light of the valuations we have come 
to put upon them in the course of our personal experience. 
What nature has made us, or what our educators have made 
us, or what we have made ourselves, will here inevitably 
determine what we think. The saint will have one scale of 
valuation; the sinner another. And similarly along the whole 
graduated series—the mass of the human race—who lie between 
the saint and the sinner. What their experience has made 
salient in their characters, that will be salient in their practi- 
cal judgments; and what their experience has made second- 
ary, trifling or indifferent, will likewise be so in their appre- 
hension of moral principles. Such at any rate is the teaching 
of Aristotle. We have called him the prophet of practical 
wisdom. So he is. Without practical wisdom, as we have 
said, the difficulties of the moral life are insoluble. This is 
certain. And it is equally certain that this supreme quality, 
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this “eye of the soul,” this root of all virtue, will never come 
to its maturity except in organic union with moral character2" 

It follows at once that practical wisdom demands a long 
apprenticeship. Wishing for it will not give it us; nor will 
any mere effort of will however intense. Nor can the quick- 
est wits command its presence. For the preparation for it 
must be begun when as yet it was little needed—far back in 
the early days of youth, when parents and teachers were 
building up the moral character. Let no man think, when 
he has met some crisis of later years with prudence and 
sagacity, that all the credit is his own. Let him think rather 
with gratitude of the friends of his youth who laid the founda- 
tions of all sanity of judgment by guiding his feet in the ways 
of virtue. 

Now it is matter of common knowledge that the agency 
to which Aristotle assigns by far the greatest influence in 
this making of the character is habituation. All the world 
knows that he said that virtue was “habit.” 

This unmistakable emphasis upon habituation is due to the 
fact that Aristotle found himself unable to apply to the moral 
life that conception of development which pervades his phil- 
osophy of nature. It is the mark of a natural product that 
it unfolds its being from within. But this does not hold of a 
moral character. We cannot say of it, as we can of a natural 
product, that it is, from the first, potentially all that it 
becomes.?® Man, in short, is not naturally virtuous. For 
though, in one passage at any rate, Aristotle cites the doc- 
trine that men are supposed to have all virtues “from their 
very birth,” he hastens to add that this is but a loose state- 
ment.?® On strict analysis man is by nature neither virtuous 
nor depraved. He is morally indeterminate. He may come 
to honor or to shame: but it is not by natural necessity that 
he does either. 

In this fact we find the grounds of the plea for “habit.” 
For it is precisely the shortcoming of nature that is the edu- 
cator’s opportunity. Here, as elsewhere, art must remedy 
the imperfections of nature; and, in presence of this capacity 
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for opposite developments (divaue rév évavriav) step in and cre- 
ate that settled bias towards virtue which the natural man 
so conspicuously lacks. There is no other way. He who 
would win the harper’s skill must win it by harping; he who 
would write, by writing; he who would heal the sick, by heal- 
ing them. In these, as indeed in all the arts, faculty is begot- 
ten of function, and definite proclivity comes of determinate 
acts. So in life. Soul, like body, grows to the modes in 
which it is exercised. And this being so, the one thing need- 
ful is that, by all the resources of the State and family, the 
young should be brought to perform the appropriate acts 
that make the corresponding habits.*° 

We need not at present inquire how this is done, or how 
far Aristotle sides with those who allure or those who drive 
the young into the ways of virtue, however interesting these 
questions may be. It more concerns us to take note of the 
result, and to make ourselves clear as to the kind of habit Aris- 
totle identifies with virtue. 

It is not (and few misinterpretations could be worse) the 
kind of “habit” that implies automatism. So many strong 
words have been flung at habit, so understood, by the apos- 
tles of the free life of the spirit like Rousseau or Wordsworth, 
that it relieves us of much controversial embroilment to say 
at once that it is not for “habit” as so understood that Aris- 
totle stands sponsor. How could he? We have seen al- 
ready that change of circumstances—change from man to 
man, from place to place, from time to time—is precisely 
what creates the difficulties of life. It was so Aristotle saw 
life. Life is nothing if not a scene of change. Yet who does 
not know that it is change of circumstances—an altered 
situation, an unlooked for difficulty, an unexpected emergency 
—that puts the man of ruts and grooves to confusion. If, 
then, virtue be indeed a “habit,” we may be sure that Aris- 
totle would be the very last to regard it as a habit of such a 
kind as to stamp its luckless possessor with an inability to 
deal with his problems. It is true, no doubt, that the “habit” 
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(égic) we read of in the Second Book of “The Ethics” does 
involve in it a settled tendency to act in determinate ways, 
If it did not it would not be a habit ; and indeed it is precisely 
in this respect (as already said) that habit differs from the 
indeterminateness of natural desire. So far, the man of vir- 
tue ts, in a sense, the man of grooves. He has a settled ten- 
dency to be brave, or generous, or temperate, and so on. 
But, then, Aristotelian “habit” has another and no less 
essential aspect. It is, as runs its definition, “a habit with 
the capacity of deliberate choice.” In other words, while it 
involves on the one hand, the habitual tendency to strive in 
certain specific directions (which correspond to the various 
moral virtues), it no less involves the presence of that intelli- 
gence which can alone enable its possessor to adapt his 
behavior circumspectly to the changing situations which suc- 
ceed one another in all ordinary experience. Now these two 
things—habit and intelligent self-adjustment to circumstan- 
ces—are so often held to be opposites, that it is the more 
important to understand that every full-formed virtue—as 
Arisotle conceives—unites them both. 

Thus, when a man is brave, he will come to meet the hour 
of danger not only with a settled tendency to face possible 
suffering or death as a brave man ought, but also with an 
entirely circumspect and deliberate consideration of the 
details of the concrete cases in which his courage is put to 
the proof. So with generosity with money. There is noth- 
ing to prevent a man from being generous by habit, 1.e., from 
having a settled tendency towards right giving; and at the 
same time exercising acute discrimination as to the persons 
to whom he gives, or the amounts he gives them, or the times 
and seasons of his giving. In earlier years, of course, when 
the young are under the watchful tutelage of parent or public 
authority, they will do, in the main, just what they are bidden, 
though even then there is always some room for incipient 
choice. Indeed, Aristotle remarks (in “The Politics’) that 
deliberation begins in boyhood! But as the years go on, as 
the outlook on life becomes wider, as every man’s tasks and 
problems become peculiarly his own, the deeply-rooted sec- 
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ond nature which makes its possessor persistently brave 
or generous will be increasingly reinforced by deliberate 
choice in the details of behavior—choice which is so far from 
being blind or automatic that it implies a high development 
of the moral intelligence.*? So far is the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of habit from forgetfulness of the fact—written large on 
the face of Greek ethics—that man morally as well as specu- 
latively is a rational being. 

Bearing this in mind we are now ina position to draw 
together two aspects of Aristotle’s teaching which at first 
sight might seem to fall asunder— the emphasis of habit and 
the primacy of practical wisdom. For so far are these from 
being incompatible that it is just because virtue is a habit— 
a habit of the kind we have seen—that practical wisdom can 
ever come to its maturity. It happens that the doctrine of 
habit and the doctrine of practical wisdom lie far apart in the 
arrangement of Aristotle’s treatise. They do not, however, 
lie apart in significance. For, in truth, they are organically re- 
lated. 

For it is time now to recall the fact that the deliverances 
of practical wisdom are judgments that reflect our valuations. 
We saw this when we recognized how profoundly they are 
prone to be colored by our predispositions to pleasures or 
our repulsions from pains. We have now to see that they 
are influenced no less by those settled dispositions, those 
deeply cut proclivities we call habits. A true soldier, e. g. 
knows the meaning of wounds and death. He knows it well. 
But when he has, in actual campaigning, been habituated in 
that stern school to keep his face to the front, he will not, 
like the coward, suffer the prospect even of death to out- 
weigh in his choice his habitual duty to his country. <A gen- 
erous giver knows the value of money; but in his estimates 
the niggardliness that makes money bulk large, and benevo- 
lence small, will find no place. It is so thoroughout the 
entire circle of the virtues. For good habits do not merely 
prompt us steadily to do good actions. Their influence 
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goes deeper. It affects our moral judgments. Habitual 
courage, self-control, generosity, munificence, public spirit, 
justice, friendship, all of them imply those deeply-rooted 
likings and dislikings, attractions and repulsions, which 
inevitably influence all the concrete decisions of daily life. 
The first step towards making the moral judgment sound is 
to take care that the moral habits are good. 

And then (as we have seen), the life of habit never with 
Aristotle becomes the death in life of automatism. Contrariwise. 
For though, as the years go on, habituation does not cease 
to cut ever deeper, and, indeed, indelible tracks in the soul, 
there is likewise all the while emerging, in ever fuller meas- 
ure, that reason which is more truly man’s distinctive char- 
acteristic than even the best of his habits.®? From the 
first (as we have seen) the kind of habit that the father wishes 
to create in the son, or the statesman in the citizen, is a habit 
that goes with ability to choose, and as, with advancing life, 
cares, perplexities, trials, problems inevitably multiply, so is 
this faculty of choice called into fuller and ever fuller exer- 
cise, till eventually it issues in the practical wisdom of the 
developed type in whom intelligence has struck alliance with 
character, and in whom the stability of long-established 
habits has joined hands with the judgment, sagacity, shrewd- 
ness, considerateness, insight, deliberateness which mark 
the maturity of the practical reason.** So entirely is the 
doctrine of habit in harmony with the doctrine of practical 
wisdom. 

It remains to see, somewhat more closely, what precisely 
this practical reason does. 

Be it clearly understood, therefore, at the outset, that the 
practical reason of man is meant to be practical. It is what 
its name implies, and its function is not to construct a 
science of Ethics (for this, indeed, in the strict sense of the 
word, is regarded as impossible), not, in short, to theorize 

"IX, iv, 3 and 4. X, vii, 9. 
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about morality, but to enable mankind, collectively and indi- 
vidually, to become moral. 

It may seem something of a paradox that a thinker who, 
perhaps beyond all others, magnified the human reason, or, 
indeed, that a lecturer who gave the world the immortal 
“Ethics,” should declare that a science of morals is not so 
much as possible. But so itis. Nor, if reiteration can con- 
vince, does he leave the readers of “The Ethics” in any doubt 
that that masterpiece was meant primarily not to tell the 
world what goodness is, but to enable mankind to attain 
some nearer actual approximation to it.*4 

Now we have already seen, in a general way, what it is 
that practical wisdom can do for its possessor. It enables 
him to decide, alike in large affairs or small, what under 
given circumstances ought here and now to be done. Such 
decisions, however (as we have seen), are not easy. They 
are, on the contrary, such as to call forth all the powers of 
deliberation and choice. Now on Deliberation Aristot'e’s 
teaching is alike clear and significant. Thus he leaves us in 
no doubt as to where Deliberation ends. Men, he remarks, 
cannot go on deliberating for ever. They must act, and 
therefore, as soon as in their deliberations they light upon 
some action here and now within their own control, they 
decide to do it. This is choice, and in choice deliberation 
ends. Where then does it begin? What do we deliberate 
about. 

Aristotle’s answer to this question is contained in a sen- 
tence which at first may startle. “Men,” he says, “do not 
deliberate about ends, but about means to ends.”*5 And 
not a little of Aristotle’s doctrine is involved in the remark. 
For why is it that we are said not to deliberate about ends? 
And the question would probably be pressed home by those 
questioning spirits who are prepared to say that there is 
nothing, no duty whatever, which private judgment may not 
make matter of debate. 

But Aristotle has his answer. We deliberate in order that 
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we may choose, and it is a fundamental Aristotelian doctrine 
that a man does not choose his ends. He does not choose 
his ends; because he finds them. Shall I quit myself as a man 
in the field? Shall I withstand the temptations of the flesh? 
Shall I administer my affairs with discretion? Shall I serve 
my country in civil life? Shall I be true to my friends? 
These are not questions about which a man deliberates and 
chooses. No. Speaking broadly, he regards the situation 
in which as a social being he finds himself as the arbiter of 
his ends, and his station in the social organism as the index 
of his duties. 

For these powers of deliberation and choice are not 
there full-fledged from the first. They emerge only with 
experience and the gradual growth of reason; and when 
at last they come to their maturity, their possessor finds that 
there are limits to their range of reasonable exercise. By 
the care of parents, still more by the watchful nurture and 
discipline of the State, mankind are led, by one inducement 
or another, and by pains and penalties if nothing else will 
suffice, to walk in the ways in which they ought to go and 
to move steadily, month by month and year by year, upon 
those ends which it is essential for him who is to be at «nce 
good man and good citizen to pursue. This is the period of 
man’s tutelage—his tutelage in the family and in the State 
—his tutelage as a member of the social organism.*® 

The time comes when these years of tutelage must be 
ended. The man comes of age as a moral being; and with 
the development of reason he begins to take the conduct of 
his life into his own hands. It is a momentous transition. 
It is the transition from the morality of leading-strings—the 
morality of habituation—to the higher morality of independ- 
ent judgment.** But when the transition is made, it is no 
part of wisdom to think that we ought to use our reason to 
reconstruct our lives from the foundations, and to fall to delib- 
erating about the fundamental duties (or ends) of life. Far 
otherwise. The man of practical wisdom will use his reason 
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rather in recognizing and in accepting these great funda- 
mental obligations that have been impressed upon his soul 
during the years when habituation was doing its work, and 
when private and public authority were conspiring to turn the 
desires to the steadfast pursuit of worthy and noble ends. 
All that is needful here is that men should become conscious 
of ends which—thanks to parents, guardians and legislators 
—they have been in their own lives pursuing for many a day. 

This is the way in which, according to Aristotle, men 
learn their ends. As he thinks, there is no other way. It 
is not to be expected of any man that he should think out 
anew for himself the fundamental ends or duties of life. 
What is to be expected of him (and he will never attain his 
full stature as a moral being without it) is that he should 
become fully conscious of what these ends and duties are, 
and for the rest of his life go on to pursue them with open 
eyes and independent judgment. For it is in this way, by 
frankly accepting these fundamental ends, and not by deliber- 
ating about them as if they were matters of choice, that man- 
kind will achieve that full and many-sided realization of their 
powers which (as we saw at the outset) is the supreme end 
of life. 

Not that this will leave little for deliberation to do. It is 
one thing to apprehend our ends. It is another to find the 
means. A long way often lies between.*® And in the com- 
plex, variable, and baffling conditions of moral action, it may 
well tax all our powers to think out the means to our ends, 
and to hit that difficult and precarious path of choice which 
(as we have seen above) is beset by so many possibilities of 
blundering and disaster. It is here we have the true pro- 
vince of deliberation; and it is here that practical wisdom 
will prove its quality. 

Aristotle does not underestimate this task. Has he not 
told us that “It is a hard task to be good’? But he never 
doubts that it is a task in which the practical reason can 
prove victorious. There is a passage in which, in winding up 
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his account of practical wisdom, Aristotle declares that “If 
a man have but the single virtue of practical wisdom, all 
the other virtues will be his likewise.*® He does not say this 
simply because (as we have seen) he holds that no one can 
be practically wise till he has served a long apprenticeship in 
the moral virtues. There is the further fact that he who has 
won his way to this crowning excellence will for all time to 
come stand secure. Because, no matter where his duty may 
call him, be it to the battle-field, or to civic life, to the man- 
agement of property, or to the administration of justice, he 
will never fail, by the uinon of habitual desire for noble 
ends, deliberative faculty and discriminating choice, to decide 
and do just what the circumstances of the hour demand. 
Dark days may come. Material resources may fail, and 
knowledge itself may vanish away.*® But practical wisdom 
never faileth. 

No, it never faileth—in practical affairs. But then, we 
must remember that Aristotle did not think that practical 
affairs were the greatest things in life. For it remains to be 
said that those who think morality the highest and most 
truly godlike thing on earth, and who follow the Stoics and 
Kant in proclaiming practical reason paramount, will find no 
encouragement in Aristotle’s “Ethics,’*! even though we 
have not hesitated to call him the prophet of practical wis- 
dom. 

For to the moral life, as he regards it, despite all its shining 
and manly virtues with practical wisdom as their crown, 
there still cling limitations and frustrations. It is deeply 
immersed in the world of change where ends are forever apt 
to be thwarted by untoward conditions, or by irrational or 
refractory desires. So far, it is never fully intelligible. Nor 
can it attain a completely abiding satisfaction. For it is 
intermittent in its activities, which cannot evade the coming 
of the hours of weariness and exhaustion; and in all its eager 
strivings in market, city or camp, it is forever restlessly 
reaching out after further and still further ends.‘ Not least, 
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it is inexorably dependent upon externals; not, indeed, in 
the shape of luxuries or large possessions—for which Aris- 
totle has a settled contempt—but in the reasonable guise of 
resources, equipment, instruments without which the virtues 
would never come to the birth. “It is impossible, or at least not 
easy, to act nobly without some furniture of fortune,’** so 
runs one of the many characteristic avowals. And though 
there are passages in which he rises almost to Stoic self-suffi- 
cingness, as when he describes the hero who, knowing better 
than all others the worth of life, lays it down on the field; or 
the nobility of soul that only shines forth the brighter be- 
cause it has fallen on evil days, still the fact remains that the 
moral life, just because it is a life of self-realization through 
ation, inexorably demands some sphere, some resources, 
some instruments, and, indeed, in the long run, if it is to 
come to maturity, nothing less than what the well-furnished 
Greek State offered to its citizens. 

It is otherwise with the life of science and philosophy. It 
has more to give because it has less to ask. As one reads 
the words in which Aristotle describes it in his Tenth Book,** 
the mind goes irresistibly to the self-sufficing poverty of 
Spinoza, or to the serene austerity of Epictetus, or to the 
frugal spirituality of Wordsworth or Carlyle. Enough to 
live upon; the priceless leisure that the scholar and thinker 
know how to fill with strenuous work; a small circle of kin- 
dred spirits; the uninterrupted flow of thought that is 
unvexed by the cares and passions of public life, and serenely 
exempt from the fatigues and exhaustions which are the lot 
of all who toil for practical ends; above all the perpetual 
presence of those supreme objects of thought, the system of 
nature and the being of God—this is the kind of life that can 
alone draw forth what is best and most enduring in man. 
Nor can one wonder that this ideal was actually, in later 
times, impressed into the service as a plea for that ascetic 
withdrawal from the world which led the mystic to live in 
contemplation of the vision. 
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It is, indeed, thus that what is most akin to the religious 
spirit—so conspicuous by its absence in Aristotle’s delinea- 
tion of moral action—may come into human life. Not that 
it can so come, at any rate in its fulness, except to the com- 
paratively few. For this higher life—higher immeasurably 
as Aristotle thinks—is never in “The Ethics” supposed to be 
possible except in and through a civilized community. And 
from this it follows that the leisure*® that may be filled by 
great thoughts and scientific problems can only be won for 
some by the leisureless days of industrial, civic, and military 
life, in which the mass of citizens play their part. Nor is it 
to be supposed that, even under the more favoring intellec- 
tual conditions of the Greek State, the rank and file of citi- 
zens (to say nothing of the vast substratum of slaves) were 
either by predilection or faculty capable of the “higher” life. 
It remained then, as it remains now, for the few. 

Yet it does not follow that this ideal of “the theoretic life” 
has no significance and no encouragement for many who are 
not by express calling and vocation men of science or think- 
ers. After all, the Aristotelian man of affairs and the thinker 
are not in nature different. They are alike citizens of one 
and the same State. There is no political or social wall of 
partition between them. They are above all partakers in the 
same human prerogative of reason. Grant that this reason 
finds in the two types widely divergent lines of development 
—divergent as is the wisdom of the statesman from the 
reasoning insight of the philosopher. Grant that the states- 
man who is a philosopher is as hard to find in actual experience 
as the philosopher who is statesman. (That dream of Plato!) 
True. But all this does not carry the conclusion that those 
whose lot it is to lead what Aristotle thought the lower life 
of affairs need be regarded as shut out from the light of 
science and speculation. In Greece at any rate, the two 
lives were not so divided. Did not historians, poets, philoso- 
phers play their part in the stormy scenes of war and poli- 
tics? Were not soldiers and statesmen numbered among 
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the votaries of literature and the disciples of philosophy? 
This being so we cannot suppose that it was to the men of 
science or the philosophers only of the ancient world, it is 
certainly not to them only in our modern world that there is 
significance in the memorable exhortation with which Aris- 
totle closes his panegyric of the higher life :— 

“Tf, then, Reason is a divine thing in comparison with our human nature; 
then also is the life of Reason a divine thing in comparison with the life 
of man. Let us give no heed to those who urge us as being men to think 
the things of humanity, and as mortals to think the things of mortality. 
Rather let us, to the limits of our powers, play the immortal, and in all 
we do, do it so as to live in accordance with the best that is in us.” “ 


UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. Joun MacCunn. 





THE EVOLUTION OF IDEALS. 


The history of human thought being taken broadly into ac- 
count, it is hardly to be doubted that the conception of evolution 
must be reckoned as the supreme contribution of the Nineteenth 
Century. It is not merely that evolution has been shown to be 
the significant fact in the order of Nature, throwing the stress 
of all interpretation upon the organic side, but (of vastlymore 
importance) as a conception it has come to be the leading cate- 
gory of our everyday metaphysic. We have grown into the 
habit of thinking evolutionally. We require more than a 
reference to static fact or to substance and attribute to satisfy 
our intellectual needs. For full understandings we demand an 
end and a purpose as well as a cause or source; we demand a 
development, a life-history. Indeed, the life-history has come 
to be the unit regulating all our estimates of completeness and 
propriety, be our concern a solar system, a physical organism, 
a political party, or an idea. 

Now evolution, as a category, is nothing short of downright 
negation of the rather smug idealisms of former times, with 
their reposeful faiths in definite and retainable Utopias. Evo- 
lution denies retainability. It refuses to allow any rest what- 
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ever. Eternal volancy, eternal expectancy, eternal promise,— 
in these is its essence. So, in the realm of ideas, where once a 
stable and ponderous Truth was the exalted hoped-for, now— 
strange shifting !—insatiate Aspiration is seen to be inevitable. 
Paradoxically enough, it is seen, too, to be the one fit and ap- 
propriate form of mental life and the one possible satisfaction 
of mental need. 

Yet if evolution is the gist of the natural process, the texture 
of reality, with aspiration for its psychical sign, whence, we 
ask, the old ideal of a static Truth? Whence arose the strange 
paradox of a mental life at variance with the essential princi- 
ple of Nature? 

The full interest of the problem appears only when we realize 
the immense and straining effort to which Nature must have 
been subjected in the bringing forth of Mind. For Mind is, 
so to speak, sundered from the parent being and established 
more or less at cross-purposes to it. It has achieved for itself 
a kind of hegemony, mainly by dint of a growing aloofness 
from Nature, engendering and evidenced in the paradoxical 
difference of Truth and Fact, of Ideal and Real. Now, however, 
in the Mind’s maturity, there are signs of a coming rapproache- 
ment with Nature and of mutual understanding. Essentially 
this is only the Mind’s understanding of itself, for Nature, as 
we know her, is merely the human habitation, fitted to life as 
closely as shell to mollusc. Accordingly, Natural History in its 
inner and true significance is the history of the evolution of hu- 
man ideals, and in this history is our sole norm of intelligibility 
and our sole and proper index to the world’s character. 


I, 


To get at the primitive quality of Nature we must abstract, 
as far as possible, all that constitutes the organization of our 
knowledge, in perception as well as in thought. There is a 
pre-natal life of the intelligence which it is our business to 
approximate, and only as we succeed in this shall we be able 
to grasp the stoffliche substance of reality. In that old life there 
is a kind of maternal warmth and nearness of experience, life 
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engrossed in the senuous caress. So far as we are able to judge, 
all the lower animals live in immediacy. It is the present hunger 
that makes zestful the hunt, the sniff of present danger that 
urges flight, the satiety of present browsings that lures to 
shady repose; the amours of the mating season are the fresh 
creation of each recurring spring, and the nestling of to-day is 
the foe and rival of to-morrow. Foresight, prevision, the 
thought which represents to the mind something not in the im- 
mediate or incipient environment, are absent from the animal 
consciousness, and so there is no continuity of the conscious 
experience ; there is only a kaleidoscopic succession of moment- 
ary nows and heres, each dependent for its quality upon the 
vivacity of attendant sensation. 

But this primitive experience is not monotonous. Enlivened 
by Nature’s whimsey and sport, it is endowed with a native 
picturesqueness. The merest sensation involves a play of sensa- 
tion; from the very beginning mind is impressionable; change- 
fulness, a certain prismatic character, is its chief first token. Dis- 
tinction of mood,—hunger, fear, rage, desire, fondling, frolic,— 
are already differentiating mental quality and laying the foun- 
dations of Intelligence. 

Correlative with the natural selection of traits in the physical 
series, there is, in the mental, a natural selection of impressions. 
Susceptibility to certain perceptions, readiness for certain mental 
reactions, are as important factors in evolutional security as 
efficient horns or an adaptable pair of heels. And just as horns 
are pronged or coiled and heels hoofed or splay to suit natural 
exigencies, so impressions are chosen, ordered and fixed, in 
bringing to pass the proportionate anatomy of the mind. 

Of the multitude of sensations and feelings continuously as- 
sailing consciousness, the greater portion are but objects of idle 
curiosity, a few only are of vital interest. Whether the wind 
blow east or west is of little account to the grazing herd, save 
it blow toward or from a possible covert of huntsmen; the scent 
of danger is the one important impression for which all else 
must be neglected. In the long run, survival depends upon 
power to give exclusive heed to significant hints and signs. 


This is the raison d’étre of that intensity and narrowness of per- 
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ception which we note in the lower animals and the lower races 
of man. An African explorer has observed that the natives 
while keenly alive to signs of the trail to European eyes invisi- 
ble, are yet oblivious to the larger, and to the European wholly 
impressive, natural features: and Darwin, on his famous voy- 
age, made note that the Fuegians were immensely impressed 
with the boats of the white man’s ships, which at least came 
within the genus of their dug-out canoes, while to the ships 
themselves they were indifferent or took them for granted. In 
the natural state life-interests are too precariously suited to cir- 
cumstance to permit mental breadth or freedom. Perceptions 
are specialized to the present, and the mind made bond of the 
hour. 

Instinct, with its huge economies of mental energy, is the 
first agent of freedom. But instinct is confined to the elementary 
and constant factors of experience, and, automatic and inelastic 
as it should be, it is incapable of serving other ends than its 
proper automatisms. True deliverance is possible only when 
ideas appear which are able to disengage themselves from the 
immediacy of sense and stand apart as entia rationis, as in a 
way veritable substances. The appearance of such ideas is the 
most significant event in the whole history of the mind’s growth. 
Doubtless there preéxists a need which gives them birth, a sort 
of blind striving of the sensuous consciousness and a general 
orientation of mind in preparation for thought; but for all this, 
the ideas come into being only through strain and effort com- 
mensurate with the metamorphosis. 

Evidence is afforded by the primitive wonder in the mere 
power of abstraction as shown in the magical potencies ascribed 
to abstract ideas. When all Nature is viewed as living Nature, 
all the varied display of physical creation is conceived as en- 
dowed with as varied a spiritual being. But if things are living 
powers, gifted each with its own natural magic, how less living 
shall be ideas, with ubiquities, powers, and prophecies, a hun- 
dredfold more impressive? Of course the question is not baldly 
put; none the less it is felt and satisfied. At the first the idea 
is an image, but it is also much more than this. It is an image 
whose verisimilitude reveals its real being as its ubiquity reveals 
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its spiritual nature. It is, in fact, a kind of soul. Eidolon, 
phantasm, simulacrum, whatever its sensuous being, it is im- 
bued with the life of that which it represents, and is not to be 
reckoned with except as a true natural power. 

Imitations, however crude, are primitively conceived as pos- 
sessing the aptitudes of their originals. Ceremonial dances, 
whether of war or the hunt, seed-time or harvest, are invariably 
imitative or symbolic; if an enemy is to be overthrown, he is 
slain first in mock combat; if a harvest is desired, the dancers 
adorn themselves with emblems of its fullness: the ceremony 
is always an abstract of the event expected. So, too, the 
painted symbols upon the face or weapons of the Red Indian 
are not mere tokens; they are powerful “medicine” for the con- 
founding of enemies. Like powers are in the ideal image; only 
it, being veritable spirit, is the superior agency. Ere the Indian 
youth is initiated to man’s estate, he fasts until in a vision he be- 
holds the image of that, be it animate beast or animate thing, 
which is thenceforth to be his “medicine,” his familiar, the 
guiding idea of his individual being. With its likeness he 
adorns his warlock, he paints his image on his teepee; as 


sacredly as the totem of his clan, he obeys its taboos and laws, 
until at last it becomes a part of his proper self and the measure 


of his personality. 

Thought is thus at first, because of its sensuous splendor, a 
kind of living heraldry of the soul. Yet just on account of the 
brilliancy of its blazonry, it is not wholly free, not nimble nor 
adept. It may serve to bring into being all the wonderful fauna 
of mythic nature, dryad and hamadryad, nymph and genius 
and composite beast, but the swift, true grasp of essences is yet 
wanting. To know the keen zest of dialectic, it has still to pierce 
the dazzle of poetic imagery. 

Among the earliest instances of that abstruser form of con- 
ception which makes dialectic possible are notions of number. 
The first really comprehensive philosophy of the Greeks—the 
Pythagorean—was an endeavor to find the essential natures of 
things in numerical relations. But the human mind had not yet 
attained to the conception of pure essence, pure abstraction, and 
accordingly the Pythagorean Numbers were not only essences 
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but powers and deities as well. A geometric figure, the penta- 
gram, was the symbol of the brotherhood and at the same time 
a talisman of magical efficiency ; the heavenly spheres, moving 
in just proportion, give forth a celestial harmony which is the 
soul of the universe; the One, the Monad, is a Supreme Being, 
in a pantheon of divine Numbers. 

Number, indeed, represents a first insight into Nature’s law 
and order. At the very emergence of intelligence, fourfold 
direction, the four quarters of the earth, are fixed in the diviner’s 
cross or swastika,while the science of the calendar is the earliest 
of sciences. To mathematics, as the beginning of abstraction, 
attaches all that peculiar veneration of the fixed and orderly 
which we of to-day accord to the notion of Natural Law. Na- 
ture as revealed in Law is Nature depersonalized; it is Nature 
as inexorable Destiny rather than placable Whim, and though 
we are long accustomed to this conception, it was, at the birth 
of science, an insight utterly unique, hence a fit theme of super- 
stitious awe. 

The dialectic instinct once awakened, general conceptions of 
all sorts spring into being. The keen Greek joy in this young 
dialectic is for us, in the gray years of thought, only to be 
vaguely inferred from remembered delights in the firstlings of 
our own youthful insights, and even so we must reckon in the 
centuries of conventionalizing which have rendered chill and 
austere, ideas that were to the Greek mind gloriously fresh and 
plastic. Of course it was in the mind of Plato that ideas 
achieved apotheosis. But Plato, I think, is to be taken, not as 
one apart, but as the logical expositor of the idealizing trend of 
the human mind. Thoroughly Greek, Plato is not merely 
Greek. He is the idealist of all time because he expresses so 
winningly the mind’s naive first reverence for its own diviner 
part. The Ideas, indeed, seemed to Plato so essentially super- 
human that he could not credit a mere mortal’s right to them. 
They were to him veritable divinities forming an august assem- 
blage incomparably more lofty than Olympus. They were pat- 
terns and archetypes, supreme perfections, which the human 
soul sees as through a glass darkly, and which the whole created 
world strives with desperate dumb longing to appropriate into 
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its being. This, in fact, is the reason of the world’s 
being. The World of Ideas purely through its surpassing per- 
fection evokes from the very Void itself an emulous shadow of 
its reality. The ache of Ideal plenum is too intense for solitary 
Heaven to endure till the consuming desire of the counter- 
world of fact springs up to give it ease. 

So convinced was Plato of the divine nature of Ideas that he 
could only account for human knowledge of them as acquired 
by recollection of knowledge gained in some previous, nobler, 
more spiritual mode of being. The soul in its moments of 
recollection is “like a bird fluttering up, careless of the world 
below” and he whose initiation into this world is recent, “is 
amazed when he see anyone having a godlike face or form, 
which is the expression or imitation of divine Beauty; and at 
first a shudder runs through him and some misgiving of a for- 
mer world steals over him; then looking upon the face of his 
beloved as of a god he reverences him, and if he were not afraid 
of being thought a dowright madman, he would sacrifice to his 
beloved as to the image of a god.’ 

It is not other than the Platonizing instinct which inspires 


men everywhere, in the dawn of mental life, to deify the con- 
ceptions which dominate their actions. The Christian virtues, 
Faith, Hope and Charity, are hardly less personal than the 
Roman deities Bellona and Fortuna, Fides and Amor. Nor 
are these abstractions less real than the potent ancestral species, 


9”? 


or “elder brothers,” which the American Indians conceive as 
the parents and protectors of all living kinds: the “elder 
brother” of moose is a giant, spirit Moose, of the bears an arche- 
typal Bear, of buffaloes a manitou Buffalo animating the 
prairie herds. So also the rain gods and wind gods, the earth 
gods and water gods and fire gods, the sun gods and moon gods, 
found in all paganisms and filling all pantheons, are but the 
vivid dramatizations of form-compelling thought. 

Every lasting idea is the result of a building up and subse- 
quent compression of many related impressions. As in the 
physical world organs come into being by a long process of 
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selective adaptation, so in the mental the natural selection of 
impressions creates ideas. The elemental conceptions first to 
appear are crystalizations of the immemorial experiences of the 
race and are thus in a more than Platonic sense true recollec- 
tions. They constitute a subjective index of evolution, being, 
one might say, the patent incarnation of Nature’s intention in 
bringing conscious life to pass. They represent those facts in 
the order of the world which are important to conscious being 
and are meant to enter into the house of thought. And coming 
as intensifications of the most ancient and vital of all impres- 
sions, it is littke wonder, as it is wholly appropriate, that the 
mind, in the intoxicating hour of its initiation, should deem 
them revelations of more than mortal meaning. So it is that we 
find them gods of primitive men, who thus instinctively make 
supreme such of their experiences as most lift them above the 
brute. Nor can it be doubted that the instinct is other than a 
just expression of natural destiny, pointing the eventual free- 
dom of the mind. 


II. 


There is an inveterate tendency of mankind, which no science 
can wholly disillusion, to hark back to the Golden Age. No 
matter how wretched and decadent, there is scarce a tribe the 
world over but recalls some former Eden, some Earthly Para- 
dise, blessed with the clearest of rivers and the plentifullest 
fruitage and game; and no matter how drugged and lethargized 
by material prosperity, there is not a people but remembers 
Heroic Days when all its men were valiant and all its women 
fair. The explanation is patent. Idealization is instinctive, 
but the ideal estate is ever at odds with reality, and so gives rise 
to the fundamental contradiction which the human mind is 
ceaselessly endeavoring to surmount. The barbarian, from the 
very vividness of his conception, is unable, as the civilized man 
is loth, to admit the unreality of the ideal, and so both agree in 
relegating to the past what the present denies. The dream of 
the Golden Age springs invincibly from the homing instinct of 
the imagination. 
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Utopia is thus less a memory than a prophecy, gauging the 
mental stature of its creators and forecasting their attainment. 
At the same time, with the more sophisticated races, there is 
a true sense in which the Golden Age is an age of the past, and 
that is in so far as it is the age of poetry. I do not mean that 
all poetry is now overpassed, but there is a prelogical period 
of mental history which is wholly poetic. When thought first 
emerges from sensation, ideas are still sensuous in texture; 
though they differ from sense in possessing a significance felt 
to be other than immediate, they share in its intuitive reality. 
Life other than in the concrete present is no easy achievement. 
Myriads of ages of hand-to-mouth existence have inbred the 
conviction of the superior reality of what is immediately present, 
and ideas, to gain the least initial prestige, were forced to appear 
in the guise of present being, as sensuous images. In order that 
abstract thought might exist at all it had first to compete with 
sense-perception in its own likeness and to make itself more 
interesting than sense-perception. 

This is doubtless the bionomic reason for the fact that savage 
men are indefinitely credulous of what they can understand, 
or image, and equally sceptical of what transcends their exper- 
ience. Of African natives, an observer writes: ‘Their 
imaginations become so lively that they can scarcely distin- 
guish betweeen their dreams and their waking thoughts, 
between the real and the ideal, and they consequently utter 
falsehood without intending, and profess to seee things which 
never existed.” Tylor relates: “When the Russians in Siberia 
listened to the talk of the rude Kirgis, they stood amazed at 
the barbarians’ ceaseless flow of poetic improvisation, and ex- 
claimed: ‘Whatever these people see gives birth to fancies.’ ” 
The same trait is found in all primitive thinking, which thus 
appears in a dramatic mood. In a kind of natural realism of 
the imagination, it gives credence to whatever presents itself 
in the likeness of sense. The mood is the poetic mood of poets 
who are simple and clear-eyed in the old instinctive way of the 
ballad-makers. It is also the mood of objective reason and of 
those odd dream-lapses into the life of the past which some- 
times amaze us by their explicitness and point. 
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Doubtless, at the first, language was a powerful aid in this 
dramatization of ideas. “The mere fact,” says Tylor, “of its 
individualizing in words such notions as winter and summer, 
cold and heat, war and peace, vice and virtue, gives the myth- 
maker the means of imagining these thoughts as personal 
beings.” But language is also the main or exclusive agent for 
freeing the mind from the discursiveness and indirection of 
allegorical thinking. The word is a potent builder of myth; 
but myth itself, by its fixity and interplay of element, tends 
to conventionalize ideas. The mythic hero, the personified 
dawn, the god, the deed, enter into the mind’s habitual furnish- 
ing and eventually become the stock symbols of thought. To 
be sure, there must be some facility of conception before any 
myth is possible, but with this attained, the mind is speedily 
induced to pass from the dramatic to the reflective mood of 
thought, from poetry to philosophy; ’tis but a scant transition 
from Hesiod to Thales. The reflective mood finds its war- 
rant in utility rather than in attractiveness. Its business is to 
systematize. If imagination is the faculty which has lifted 
man above the time-serving brute, making possible his insight 
into what lies behind the screen of sensation, reflection is the 
instrument by means of which we rear the wonderful structure 
of human knowledge; its keenness measures possible science, 
its flexibility determines mental evolution. 

There are two habits or modes of thought essential to all 
reflection which are responsible for the main puzzle of philoso- 
phy and the inherent contradictoriness of reason. The anti- 
thesis to which they give rise has been variously designated. 
With the Greeks it was the contradiction of the one and the 
many, of being and becoming; with moderns it is the problem 
of indentity in difference, or, in natural science, of uniformity 
and variation. All these antitheticals arise from contemplation 
of the thing, that which suffers change yet remains self-identi- 
cal. In the mind’s history the puzzle has found various solu- 
tions. In aesthetics reconciliation is effected by the notion of 
harmony; in psychology, by the conception of personality ; in 
natural science, by the doctrine of evolution. 

The two habits are the instinct for identification, or the psy- 
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chical experience of recognition, and the instinct for ascribing 
causes, due to experience of volition,—that is, the powers of 
thinking and willing, which in joint operation constitute human 
efficiency. It is the instinct of causal thinking which induces 
the primitive mind to animate all Nature with will and inten- 
tion. It is the instinct for forming definite and responsible 
estimates of things which leads to those composite impressions 
that we call ideas. The strength of the instinct for causes 
appears in the ready ascription of magical powers to these. The 
intensity of the effort to create a fixed mental furniture, a 
store of definite and accountable ideas, appears in the impulsive 
erection of general notions into real entities. From interplay 
of the two arise dynamic or deified conceptions, gods of the 
morning, noon and evening sun, of the sowing, the young veg- 
etation, and the harvest, of the time for making war and the 
time for making peace,—Horus, Ra, and Tum, Semele, Diony- 
sus, and Demeter, Mars and Quirinus,—all those nodes of 
mythic interest through which the natural classification of 
experience has been perfected. 

The supreme instance of this happy congruence is the Pla- 
tonic philosophy of Ideals or ideal forms which are at once 
the essential being and the formative causes of phenomena. 
According to Plato “‘the definition of being is simply power,” 
and Ideas, the most real, are also the most powerful of beings. 
They are more than mere types or patterns; they are “souls,” 
personalities, ideal individuals. Here, already, is foreshadowed 
the modern solution which finds in the individual the one abid- 
ing reality, though abiding only because its nature is to change 
and grow. The difference between this and the mere symbol 
is the difference between Everyman and Hamlet. In the 
one the experience is purely symbolic, typical of “every 
man’s;” in the other the experience, still broad as humanity, 
is yet the one possible experience of the one soul, its avatar; 
Everyman is an ideal type, Hamlet an ideal individual. 

Thinking in terms of individuality is, however, a late 
achievement of mankind. There is a long communal period 
beforehand. It was no light task for the human mind to master 
the more elemental and necessary ideal identities. These, as 
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I have said, exist more or less at cross-purposes with reality, 
It is their nature and utility to be fixed and constant; it is the 
nature of reality to be ever changing. There are no such things 
as genera and species, at least in their nude abstraction, out- 
side the mind of man; yet it is by means of genera and species 
that all our knowledge is coordinated. It is by dint of ideal 
integers, for example, that bank accounts are balanced; it is 
by comparison with the ideal husband, composite of all hus- 
bandly virtues, that real husbands are assorted and valued, 
Certain samenesses must be assumed in reality and precipitated 
in thought before any reasoning may take place. If this pro- 
cess gives the lie to truth, making it, because of its very con- 
stancy, untrue, it still has the sufficient plea of vast utility. 

In magic, the science of primitive men, the evolution of the 
category is already well under way. Says Lang: “Among sav- 
ages the belief that like produces like is exemplified by many 
practices. The New Caledonians, when they wish their yam 
plots to be fertile, bury in them with mystic ceremonies certain 
stones which are naturally shaped like yams. . . When the 
Bushmen want wet weather they light fires, believing that the 
black smoke clouds will attract black rain clouds; while the 
Zulus sacrifice black cattle to attract black clouds of rain. . . 
The custom of making a wax statuette of an enemy, and pierc- 
ing it with pins or melting it before the fire, so that the detested 
person might waste as his semblance melted, was common in 
medieval Europe, was known to Plato, and is practiced by 
the Negroes.” If Thomas Hardy is to be trusted, this prac- 
tice has hardly yet disappeared from England, where it must 
have been familiar in Shakespeare’s time: 

“Have I not hideous death within my view, 
Retaining but a quantity of life 


Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Resolveth from his figure, ’gainst the fire.” 


Thus we see from the beginning evidences of that intense 
search for analogies which is the key to the development of 
human thought. The whole later aspect of the mind bristles 
with illustrations of the impressiveness of these ideal identities. 
It appears in the councils and inquisitions which have banned 
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and anathematized dissimilar—heterodox—thinking. It is the 
rationale of classificatory sciences, based on analogical charac- 
ters. It is the intellectual motive of those strange, irrational 
Monisms, Henisms, and Materialisms, which seek to reduce 
to some essential One a universe which is so palpably a multi- 
tude. 

Nor can there be doubt that the inveterate conservatism 
natural to a complex being has vastly aided this ideal concen- 
tration. Novelty, whether in environment or thought, is in- 
stinctively shunned by a not over-adaptable animal, and the 
savage finds reason a too incommensurable instrument to be 
handily employed. He prefers trust in the surety of instinct 
and custom. His thinking is so governed by the specific in- 
stance that it takes the form of a kind of mental ritual or cult 
of ideas; and since thinking is essentially a social phenomenon, 
whether between different minds or the same mind’s different 
moods, it readily succumbs to ritualistic influences. Indeed, 
the chief business of cult and rite appears to be definition and 
conservation of ideas. Tribal traditions and ceremonies are the 
books of untutored peoples and the storehouses of their accum- 
ulated experiences. Just as the child’s imitative play is his 
natural work, yielding him future facility in the real stress 
of life, so the imitative dances and ceremonials of primitive 
men are the beginnings of social training. The taboos, or pro- 
hibitions, by which savages protect game during the close sea- 
son or forbid marriage within the family are enforced by a 
moral imperative stronger than the civilized conscience and are 
no less truly instinctive gropings after natural law than the 
establishments of meanings by the symbolisms of tribal myster- 
ies are instinctive assimilations of the forms of thought. All 
the ordinances of tribal life are, psychologically speaking, but 
fixations of meanings whose stability is attested by the slowness 
of their erosion,—forming, as they still do, much of the “color” 
of what passes as modern thought. 


III. 


So far we have sketched the beginnings of recognition and 
the establishment of fixed conceptions as tools of reflective 
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thought. There remains to treat the emergence of personality 
as the principle of explanation. 

Sociologists tell us that social pressure everywhere results 
in “like-mindedness.”” In the formative period of society it is 
essential that individuals should act according to common un- 
derstandings which are the natural prelude of law. The agency 
of their attainment (granted the community of feeling and 
appetite which a common human nature presupposes) appears 
to be the strong man or hero. The individual who succeeds 
in most widely impressing his personality upon his fellows be- 
comes the ethnic ideal or type toward which they trend. Abra- 
ham, Herakles, Romulus, Beowulf, Arthur—each binds to- 
gether in a single personality the ideal traits of a race. Each 
represents the like thought of all the young men and maids 
of his folk, the pattern of their emulation and their heart's 
desire. 

Hero-worship has certainly had a deal to do with the human- 
izing of the species. The hero is the first conscious formula- 
tion of an end of evolution. He is already the better self of 
those whose admiration he excites and who to the extent of 
their power approximate to his likeness. By its very 
suggestiveness his personality dominates theirs, measuring in 
his attainment their possibility. The discrepancy, however, 
is keenly felt, and there is no more pathetic abnegation in 
human history nor any severer arraignment of average futility 
than the ascription by primitive folk of an immortality to their 
heroes which they deem themselves unworthy to share; it is 
only Elijahs who are snatched up into Heaven. 

Primarily the hero is a chieftain. That is to say, he is a 
man exalted above his fellows not only by prowess and wisdom 
but by a subtler, more occult endowment. In primitive belief 
every man is gifted with a natural potency due to his nature 
such as it is. But some men possess a higher potentiality of 
this sort than others, whom they are thus able to sway. The 
warrior is victor not because of superior skill or craft but be- 
cause his magic outweighs that of his enemy. If he falls vic- 
tim, the reverse is true, and it is accordingly his anxious inter- 
est to fortify in every possible way his occult powers. Now 
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the chieftain is a man more highly “charged” than his tribes- 
men, and it is by virtue of his surplus potency that he rules. 
It is his to lay and lift taboos, his to “smell out’’ and punish 
evildoers, his to reward or despoil. He is the incarnate law 
exercising a sovereignty more intangible and powerful than 
any in modern culture. 

The fact that the chieftain’s power springs from no mere 
physical prowess is attested not only by his wizardly offices, 
by his erection to demi-godship,—or even, as Egyptian kings 
and Roman emperors, to godship,—but most irrefutably by 
loyalty to his still living personality after death. Indeed, death 
seems rather to increase than diminish his potency; freed from 
the flesh there is little to let or hinder the play of spiritual 
powers. Manes-worship is perhaps the most ancient of religious 
venerations. Certainly it is a fact of no light significance that 
the vast laborious monuments—cairn and cromlech, dolmen 
and menhir—erected by prehistoric centuries of men are all 
monuments to the dead. No house of the living rivals the 
pyramid of Cheops; and no labor for the living counts a tithe 
of the ancient labors for the dead. There could be no more 
telling gauge of the intensity of the mental stress to which 
mankind was subjected in the process of social fusion than the 
spectacle of naked neolithic savages hewing out and lifting up 
the cyclopean avenues of megaliths on the plains of Brittany, 
or of the sweltering multitudes of Egypt toiling the huge toil 
of the pyramids. In the old monuments we are presented 
with a veritable embalment of a period of mental history, the 
vastness of their dead weight furnishing the proportional of the 
might of the living idea that demanded their erection. 

The case of Egypt, where the passion for mere mass reaches 
acme, is particularly enlightening, for here we seem to see an 
instance of Nature over-reaching her own intention. The 
mightiness of Egypt’s monuments is no more striking than the 
inertia of Egypt’s ideals, the mummied perpetuity of the 
thoughts and institutions of the land whose one book is the 
Book of the Dead. It is as if the social consciousness wakened 
and focused in the dynasties of the pyramids, had fused and 
fixed past all dissolution the possibilities of Egyptian nature. 
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Thereafter was never any chance for growth, never oppor- 
tunity for the democratization of thought. 

Every civilization creates its own cult of ideas and estab- 
lishes its own norm of conduct and character. In the era of 
beginnings it is hardly to be doubted that autocratic centraliza- 
tion is the inevitable instrument for the fixation of these. Yet 
if there is to be growth, the community of civilization can serve 
only as a starting-point for differentiations; the net asset of 
traits which makes the communal individual or racial person- 
ality should not be allowed to exhaust the race’s possibilities, 
but should serve merely as a basis for sympathy with individual 
developments. Egypt and China furnish instances of peoples 
balked of this natural development; in each case the social 
autocracy overpowered the individual bent, perhaps because of 
the very intensity of the social fusion, and consequently only 
a type, or race personality came into being. 

For the happier development we look to classicism. It is true 
that the classic ideal, no less than the convention and ritual of 
Egypt, is a caste ideal, a demand for like-thought, identity, 
unity; but it is expression of this ideal in a far truer mode. 
The classic type is not an inanimate, weighted type; its very 
essence is buoyancy and life; it not only identifies Being but it 
achieves Becoming and so is imbued with evolutional vitality. 
Harmony, universality, and temperate mastery are its key-notes. 
We have seen how these are exemplified in Plato’s Ideas, which 
are universal as being the essences each of some natural kind or 
species, harmonious as perfect in their individual natures while 
uniting in one guise a manifold of instances, and masterful as 
being the causal prototypes of all partial realizations in the 
physical world. Here first we have true individuals in the ideal 
world ; they are universal individuals, personalities, archons of 
the mind; and just as the Homeric Olympus is the visible habi- 
tat of Hellenic imagination, so is the Platonic Hierarchy of 
Ideas the full revelation of the conceptual and moral conscious- 
ness of classic character. 

But even so, no last development of personality is yet at- 
tained. The classic ideal defeats by its very perfection. The 
fullness of its realization denies evolution. Even its activity 
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is a kind of rest; it is a contemplative, imitative activity, the 
“anmoving activity” of Aristotle. The beauty of the Greek 
temple, in its utter attainment, has been contrasted with the 
beauty of the Gothic cathedral, in its utter aspiration. No 
analogy could more truly index development. Classic domina- 
tion of form and thought speedily degenerates into Procrustean 
measurement. The stir and tremor of growth is yet denied, and 
so the richness of promise. These come only with imperfection 
and freedom. Only to imperfect things is freedom meaningful, 
and only to free desire is promise sweet. 


IV. 


Nature is never long content with fixity. Her significant 
fact is her constant bringing forth of new life, her boundless 
evolutional energy. The social forces that make for the consoli- 
dation of human experience and the establishment of communal 
like-mindedness are continually offset by individual idiosyn- 
crasies. There is an energy of growth ever straining the leash 
of mortal circumstances, and the individual’s feeling of con- 
straint under social domination and his hunger for a larger and 
richer experience are its proper subjective signs. We look with 
a kind of wonder upon the suicidal zeal of reformers such as 
Bruno and Roger Bacon, upon the intellectual intoxication of 
minds such as those of Paracelsus and Spinoza, yet if we con- 
sider them in the broad light of Nature’s way, their very perver- 
sities are seen to be her necessary expression. They are pre- 
destined to rebellion; the purpose of their creation is their 
breaking with established conceits. 

Human instinct for a freer life is thus the inner form of 
Nature’s irrepressible expansion. No perfection is won ex- 
cept to be destroyed, except to be followed by new anticipa- 
tions and new ideals. These new ideals often seem to us 
erratic, and for this reason we frequently meet in the his- 
tory of thought as in the histories of nations, eras of seem- 
ing degeneration and dullness wherein the meanings of the 
old masters are lost and a one-sided enthusiasm replaces the 
symmetry of whole conceptions. But such periods always 
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result in the long run in a return to the satisfying full view 
with some added insight and elevation of meaning; and it is 
for this reason that history has been likened to a spiral pro- 
gression, the measure of advance being the added altitude, 
the added comprehensiveness of the standpoint won. 

In the first revolt against convention, the likeliest creed of 
the revolutionary spirit is glorification of the flesh. The 
cramp and restraint of law become unbearable and long-pent 
impulses, irrepressible at last, break forth in the riot of sense. 
After Rome come the barbarians, and the world is seemingly 
broken up just for the remaking. 

“Back to Nature!” is the slogan of the epoch, and by 
Nature is meant that frank avowal of naked whim which it 
has been the long schooling of reason to suppress. License 
is the order of the day and Unreason is its lord. Illustration 
is furnished by those paroxysms of orgiastic worship whereby 
the Asiatics sought in the madness of sense to rise above the 
obliterations of self and personality entailed by their crush- 
ing despotisms—worships which gradually penetrated Greece 
and Rome as their peoples more and more fell in thrall to the 
tyranny of the state. [Illustration is afforded again by the 
“ghost dance” craze of the American Indians, a ceremonial 
in which the Red Men seek to free themselves from the op- 
pressive visitation of the white man’s culture, and, in a past 
revivified, to live once more the old life of their race.  Illus- 
tration in a third mode is the mystic and ascetic struggle for 
intuitions transcending sense and reason, alike paltry to its 
view. The Bacchanalian orgy, the ghost dance, the mystic 
communion of the Quietest,—all are efforts to overleap the 
boundaries of time and grasp for the present need the elusive 
substance of reality. 

The creed, the rationale, one might almost say the gist of 
such effort is realism. It is reaction against the futility of 
reason, and of the ideal which is reason’s essence, and it is en- 
deavor to achieve tangible contact with real being, to appro- 
priate in the compass of the individual something of the 
larger life of Nature. After long domination classicism 
lapses into formalism. The living essence of reality is lost, 
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and the mind concerns itself with meaningless repetitions. 
The revolt from this, the return to Nature, is realism, which 
conceives itself as an effort to apprehend the world as it 
actually is, and which is in fact an endeavor to obtain a new 
and significant point of view with respect to Nature and so to 
furnish the basis for the development of a new idealism. 

It is true that in aiming to treat fact without bias realism 
misses the fact, as must ever be in a humanly constituted 
world. The reality of things is their significance and the be- 
ing of significance is promise. Hence, like every form of 
living in immediacy, realism defeats itself; at its own valua- 
tion it is contradiction and sham. Its practice, however, is 
better than its understanding. No activity is possible with- 
out the exercise of selective power, and selection is the begin- 
ning of idealization. Realism brings to its selective activity 
a sincere and recipient mood. The nature of the realist de- 
termines the choice and fashioning of the material. Thus the 
most literal imitation is in some degree idealization, colored 
at least by that racial recollection which is the form of the 
mind and so sharing the general trend of development of 
which this form is the expression and index. 

So, in last analysis, return to Nature is return to human 
nature. It is the renewal of that reliance upon personal in- 
spiration which classicism tempers with a certain impersonal 
austerity and which ritualized classicism, or formalism, ut- 
terly snuffs out. “A cynic might say,” says Bosanquet, “that 
the history of philosophy is a process in which the meaning of 
Plato and Aristotle is periodically forgotten by their disciples 
and rediscovered by their antagonists.’ This is perhaps 
more than a cynical truth. For is not the meaning of Plato 
and Aristotle an eternal restiveness of the creative instinct, 
satisfied only in the evolution of new patterns of desire? 
And is not this the necessary and perpetual discovery of every 
revolt to Nature when brought to its final self-realization ? 

With the attainment of this insight there is always reaction 
from the blindness of mere realism. There is awakened a 


better consciousness of values and a higher self-respect. The 
Vol. XVI—No. 3. 22 
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fruit of these is that chastening of the sense and purgation of 
the passions which is the beginning of spiritual freedom. 
Sometimes, to be sure, the first awakening comes in the guise 
of romanticism, which, however earnest and beautiful in the 
age when chivalry and Christian humanhood were in the 
making, is nowadays but a lazy and superficial idealism; yet, 
in the end, this always gives way to an impulsive and vigorous 
generation of types, the subjective token of a hale mental 
growth and the proper rationality of existence. 
¥. 

Mental history is thus the significant content of evolution, 
and the scope and character of the mind’s operations under 
the varying dominations of moulding influences give us our 
final clue to Nature. The mind itself necessarily reflects what 
Nature is for us. Its very being is in a sense of recapitulation 
of its creation, and viewed genetically it may be expected 
therefore to point its own natural destiny. That which it may 
be shown to have brought and to be bringing to pass is that 
for which we must surmise it came to be. 

To gain some conception of this process has been the pur- 
pose of my essay, and the general result of the enquiry may 
now be stated. The evolution of the ideal life is a gradual 
initiation of intelligence into Nature’s secret ways to the end 
that personalities shall be created which are efficient both to 
understand and to aid the natural development. 

That such personalities might be free and capable agents it 
was essential that they be given a being apart from and more 
or less out of accord with the main course of creation. They 
were, in other words, to become minor creators in the whole 
of creation. This seeming miracle is what Nature achieves 
in the generation of an idealizing intelligence capable in some 
degree of forestalling her own operations. 

It is worth while briefly to resume the steps of the process. 
In the beginning we found consciousness in thrall to an ut- 
terly mobile and whimsical reality. There was naught but 
the ceaseless play of feeling and sense, the flux and flow of the 
Heracliteans. Slowly, by dint of instinct first, time-bridg- 
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ing experience came into being; identities were established, 
and the foundation of ideal permanence was laid. There- 
after was the tremendous fusion and refusion of these identi- 
ties under the driving impulsion of the social instinct, until at 
last an immobility of culture—in some cases never to be over- 
come—had given (to communes and peoples) at least the ex- 
ternal form of individuality. With this apotheosis of same- 
ness the extreme disaccord of Nature and intelligence is 
reached. The ideal structure in its fixity is at absolute vari- 
ance with Nature in her change, and Plato in despair of 
reconciliation cleaves the ideal world wholly from the real. 
But the fixity has been established only for the safe-guarding 
of an aggressive and growing individuality which must pursue 
its way wholly aloof from mere phenomenality if it is to attain 
permanence and personality. The gradual emancipation and 
democratization of thought is the carrying on of this devel- 
opment. We have seen it pursue its various dialectic: in art, 
passing from the first idealism to classicism, thence through 
ritualism to realism and renewed idealism; in philosophy, 
passing from personified whim to the notion of Nature’s con- 
stancy and law, and finally to Nature’s purpose and ideality ; 
in science, progressing from a mere reliance upon magical 
analogies to the establishment of genuine identities, the con- 
ception of cause, and finally to the doctrine of evolution. The 
perception that idealism, teleology, and evolution are the same 
is the goal of our present arrival. Each defines personality, 
each grasps the permanent and prophetic essence of thought. 
This development of conscious life wherein it passes from 
utter dependence upon the sensations and feelings of the mo- 
ment to inclusive personality and temporal independence in 
the realm of ideas is what Spinoza described as the passage 
from bondage to freedom whereby the soul wins immortality. 
It is true that Spinoza’s conception was transcendental rather 
than evolutionary and that it seemingly stopped short of the 
notion of personality as growing and as surviving by reason of 
growth. It culminated rather in a rest in the eternal verities, 
in peaceful accord with an immutable Divine Nature. Evo- 
lution substitutes for this an active, assimilative spiritual life. 
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But evolution none the less reiterates Spinoza’s argument 
with a modern pertinence in revealing personality as Na- 
ture’s unique embodiment of a truly persistent being—one 
that persists not by grace of time, as the slow-eroding hills, 
but by conquering and compassing time, past and future 
being gathered in an endless present. We have not sufficient 
warrant to say, perhaps, that the soul must exist forever; our 
knowledge is still confined to a brief arc of experience. But 
we can assert as evident truth that the course of mental life 
assumes the form of eternity; in all Nature the mind is the 
unique embodiment of a real perpetuity as in all Nature per- 
sonality is the unique exemplar of ideal anticipation and im- 


mortal hope. 
HartTLey B. ALEXANDER. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS: THEIR ETHICAL SIGNIFI- 
CANCE. 


Tuis is from every point of view an exceedingly fruitful sub- 


ject for investigation. An outburst of religious fervor is by 
the religious man attributed to the presence and personal 
agency of the Divine Being, and would thus be described as the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. For him this point of view 
alone possesses interest. He cares nothing whatever for the 
other aspects of the phenomenon, so long as “souls are saved” 
and believers are built up “on their most holy faith.” Indeed 
it is hardly presented to his mind in the light of a phenomenon 
at all; it is a condition to be cultivated by prayer and other 
“means of grace,” and it is an experience to be entered upon 
and enjoyed. The theologian, however, finds in any wide- 
spread religious movement what will certainly result in the re- 
construction of some theological doctrine, or the restatement of 
some long-forgotten dogma or article of belief. The ecclesi- 
astical student will not only trace back to such revivalistic out- 
bursts some new principle or polity, but he will endeavor to 
show that there is not a church or sect in Christendom which 
has not its origin in one or other of the great revivals. It is 
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remarkable, too, that a quickening of religious enthusiasm has 
always given a decided impetus to the fine arts. There is not 
only a revival of learning and art in general, as in the case of the 
Renaissance, but a distinctly new taste is generated in music 
and poetry. Every movement that has stirred the emotions of 
the people to the depths has been celebrated in song. Even the 
sociologist is able to trace in these explosive forces together 
with their after-effects, many tendencies which profoundly in- 
fluence social and economic conditions. One striking illustra- 
tion of this is seen in the contrast presented by the temper and 
conduct of the working classes of England during the Industrial 
Revolution, as they were influenced by the Wesleys and the 
early Methodist preachers, and the spirit of the same classes in 
the French Revolution. Even more interesting perhaps for 
students of philosophy are the peculiar manifestations of re- 
vivalistic energy regarded in the light of psychological 
phenomena and as data for ethical study. Professor William 
James has dealt with the former in his “Varieties of Religious 
Experience,” and many interesting and important facts in the 
recent Welsh revival await his investigation. We would di- 
rect our attention in this paper especially to the ethical aspect of 
the subject, so far as space will allow; and we venture to be- 
speak the interest of the student of ethics in this question as one 
which furnishes abundant material for research amongst those 
forces which profoundly affect human life. 

The most obvious reflection to be made upon the subject from 
the standpoint of ethics is that every form of true revivalistic 
fervor is a distinct gain to morality. Although its effects may 
appear to be transitory, and may be attended by unsatisfactory 
or even objectionable forms of excitement, yet the net result 
must be of value, in a greater or less degree. It will be urged 
that improved morality is always aimed at, at least, indi- 
rectly. Conviction of sin and repentance form the initial 
stage, even where the very conceptions of sin and the fruits of 
repentance are somewhat artificial; as, for instance when the- 
atre-going, dancing, and smoking, are amongst the sins to 
be repented of and eschewed; or when a “missioner,” like Dr. 
Torrey, adopts a reactionary attitude in theology, and de- 
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nounces the Higher Criticism of the Bible; yet as a matter of 
fact, all serious forms of moral evil are singled out for attack, 
and are not allowed to pass the scrutiny of revivalistic judg- 
ment. Some good results in the direction of positive moral- 
ity are always kept in view. In the case in which these results 
are not deemed entirely commensurate with the efforts made, 
the movement is usually regarded as being quite worth the 
labor if only “one soul is saved” from perdition. In support 
of this view, it is generally alleged that, making all deductions 
for backsliding and the unsatisfactory cases of conversion, many 
of the finest types of Christian workers have made their final 
moral choice during some special mission or revival services. It 
should not be overlooked that the latest movement of the kind, 
the Welsh revival, has been designated an ethical revival, on 
account of its widespread and most extraordinary effect upon 
the drinking habits, and the payment of debts, and in relation 
to the adjustment of old grievances and quarrels amongst the 
people. 

These remarks probably express what most persons, favor- 
able in the main towards these movements, would agree upon 
as to the ethical value of revivals. There are, however, a few 
points that must be referred to which advocates of special mis- 
sions are apt to overlook. The unsatisfactory cases are more 
serious than favorably-disposed persons have generally im- 
agined. It is not by any means a mere question of gathering 
the good and the bad into one net, and casting away the bad, 
the percentage of which has been duly discounted in advance, 
and every allowance made for failures. The unsatisfactory 
cases, where there is not down-right hypocrisy, are either (1) 
the result of undue excitement and pressure brought to bear 
upon the will, or (2) those of true back-sliding, in which the 
moral feeling having passed away, the convert has not suffi- 
cient firmness and stability of purpose to prevent a lapse into 
the old habits and mode of life. We do not often realize how 
seriously hardened such persons become after such an exper- 
ience, “the last state” being so much “worse than the first.” 
But this is not all by any means; of all moral cynics and reac- 
tionaries these persons are the worst, and the fact of their be- 
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ing sent out of the “inquiry-room”’ to spread suspicion and dis- 
trust, and to suggest the unreality of the whole process, so far 
as they are concerned, amongst simple-minded people, is disas- 
trous in the extreme to all moral influence. Christian work- 
ers who pride themselves upon the few promising converts who 
are gathered in and the “one soul saved,” should think of the 
many souls that are Jost as the indirect result of such methods. 
Reactions there will always be, and false disciples are perhaps 
inevitable, under present conditions, but the question is whether 
promoters of such movements are not responsible, more or less 
directly, for the disastrous results that follow, and moreover 
whether all cases of unhealthy excitement, of hypnotic sugges- 
tion, or of animal magnetism, are not attended by such unde- 
sirable consequences that they should for this reason be stren- 
uously avoided. 

But even granting the existence of this danger, it may be 
affirmed that it must necessarily be an advantage to morality 
that a moral ideal should be presented, however imperfectly, or 
however transient the impression produced. Perhaps we are 
not correct in designating a religious movement a revival at all 
unless the moral ideal is presented. Even though an untutored 
preacher may dilate upon the horrible condition of “the 
damned,” and seek to frighten timid souls into a life of virtue, 
yet in so far as he does make it clear that the higher moral life 
is to be preferred to the lower, for its own sake; and in so far as 
he aims at convincing his hearers that the higher moral charac- 
ter and conduct are more worthy as well as more safe, it may 
be said that a moral ideal is therefore presented. And although 
the effect may be fleeting, and the vision may quickly fade, yet 
it is surely worth while that any man should come within sight 
of an ideal, if only for the briefest possible moment of his life. 
On moral grounds, one could devoutly wish that fear, as such, 
did not enter into the motive forces of religion at all; yet it 
must be admitted that suffering, or the dread of it, plays an im- 
portant part as a deterrent throughout the whole of animal life 
in a state of nature, and perhaps it cannot be entirely excluded 
from the life of men in whom the animal nature has not been 
entirely subdued. 
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We must, however, look into the subject a little more closely. 
The question arises, to what extent revivals occur in conform- 
ity with those rhythmic movements that characterize all human 
feeling and conduct, and which have their analogy in the swing 
of the pendulum, or more vividly in the motion of the sea- 
wave. Is there a necessary pulsation in morality as there is in 
all things that are in motion, in which we have action and re- 
action, movement and counter-movement? We must acknowl- 
edge that this tendency exists, but the point we wish to settle is 
how far this is a normal condition of moral progress, or, on the 
other hand, whether there should not be a steady onward 
march, generally continuous, of ethical development. This 
question is necessarily bound up with another, which is per- 
haps more fundamental. How far is the progress of society 
determined by the personality of its great leaders? In the 
natural world we observe the development of the race along a 
line that is fairly continuous, a spiral line it may be, but at any 
rate a line, which produces the finest specimens as the last in the 
order of progress, after the evolution of the species has become 
approximately complete. In the religious world it would 
appear, prima facie, as if the most highly-developed person 
stands at the initiation of the movement, which derives its im- 
petus and inspiration from the personal character and enthu- 
siasm of its founder. The movement is thus largely brought 
about by the instrumentality of the person most prominently 
associated with it, and in no sense can the higher type of per- 
sonality as manifested in the leader be regarded as the re- 
sultant of the forces and tendencies at work at the time. In the 
religion of the ancient Hebrews none is greater than the distin- 
guished legislator and prophet, Moses. Mohammedanism is 
largely the product of the person Mohammed. In the Lutheran 
Reformation we find no more prominent personality than that 
of Luther; and in Methodism no more striking or brilliant fig- 
ure than John Wesley. In Christianity, if we may cite this as 
an instance, there is no person so transcendent as Jesus Christ; 
indeed it is often asserted that Christ is Christianity. In no 
sense can it be said that either person is the product of the 
movement to which his name is given, unless the demand or 
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opportunity itself may be considered as constituting a cause in 
producing the person in question. The point of interest for 
ethical students at the present time, when so much attention is 
given to the subject of personality, is the extent to which moral 
movements are dependent upon the personal influence of some 
prominent individual for their vitality, and how far this is a 
normal condition of moral progress. In other words, we re- 
quire to know if moral progress should be continuous, or if it 
should be an advance, leader by leader; and that, as “every sev- 
enth wave” is said to indicate the heighth of the tide, so the 
advance of the tide of morality should be determined by the 
points of advance gained by its successive leaders. 

Let us return for a moment to the rhythmic movement. It 
should be noted that there never has been a great revival of re- 
ligion without a preceding period of unusual stagnation of 
thought and deadness of feeling, with the loss of the sense of 
moral responsibility. It is a subject of common observation 
that the world was never in so thoroughly bankrupt a condi- 
tion in art, philosophy, and literature, but more especially in 
morals, as at the time immediately preceding the dawn of 
Christianity. In more recent days, it has been remarked that 
the moral and social conditions of our own country were never 
worse than they were towards the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It might be well to ask those who sigh for a return of 
the days of Whitfield and Wesley, if they are prepared to see 
their country reach so low an ebb in morals as those prevailing 
at that time, as a pre-condition of such a manifestation of re- 
vivalistic power. 

It may be urged that no such decadence in morals was wit- 
nessed prior to the recent Welsh revival, but, on the other hand, 
that there was to some extent a state of preparedness for the 
movement. Those who are familiar with the mining areas of 
South Wales, where the revival was most in evidence, will 
know that there are two distinct elements in the social and 
religious life of that district. There is on the one hand the old- 
world religious element, as preserved in the Welsh Chapels, 
where the Puritanical spirit of worship has been maintained 
throughout. On the other hand, there is the cosmopolitan ele- 
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ment, which is reinforced by the influx of persons that are at- 
tracted by the mining, steel making, and shipping industries, 
from all parts of the kingdom, and even of the world. It is not 
too much to say that this element has been a godless, irreligious, 
and to a certain extent, a recklessly immoral set. They were 
morally depraved enough and quite sufficiently numerous to 
need a special revival of some sort to bring them to a condition 
of moral responsiveness. This case is really no exception to, 
but a confirmation of, the rule that we are here examining. 

From the consideration of these facts it would appear to be 
desirable that moral reformers should seek to avoid extremes 
on both sides. We should not wish for a “superfluity of 
naughtiness” as a preliminary to a mighty explosion of relig- 
ious force, nor on the other hand should we crave for such a 
manifestation as would prematurely bring men to a supposed 
decision, and create an unhealthy or feverish excitement. The 
progress should be as steady and continuous as possible, for the 
reason that it will be the less likely to lead to dangerous and 
wasteful extremes, and more truly productive of satisfactory 
and lasting moral results. In support of this contention it will 
be argued that the best method of counteracting or preventing 
the bad effects of the tension of moral and psychical stimula- 
tion is to see that no undue pressure be brought to bear upon the 
will, and that all cases of moral development and decision be 
left to mature themselves in the ordinary course, and by means 
of systematic instruction and regular methods. By such means 
alone are the best and highest results attainable. 

It does not follow therefore that revivals are useless. There 
may be times when the deadness to moral claims may come, in 
spite of all that earnest-minded people can do to prevent it, and 
possibly a revival may meet the need as nothing else can do. 
Nevertheless from whatever point of view we may regard the 
matter, it is preferable to promote continuous moral advance 
than to be subject to pronounced waves of emotion or explo- 
sive effects in any considerable degree. 

The deeper question still remains, as to the influence of an 
outstanding personality. This we cannot discuss at length, 
but we are compelled in the light of modern investigation to 
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accept the fact of the marvellous and even mysterious powers 
vested in a truly strong personality. Such a personality, when 
devoted to the highest moral ideals, exercises a unique and dis- 
tinctively individual influence, that impresses in the highest de- 
gree the spirit and the action of other persons. And not only 
are these moral influences at work, but there are signs of a cer- 
tain magnetic power or hypnotic suggestion which, however 
explained, cannot well be denied. Now that such a personality 
should be associated with a moral movement, to say nothing of 
the Divine power behind all morally elevating influences, is 
sufficient to account for waves and outbursts of psychic and 
moral energy, at the favorable moment. 

That such individuals do not fall into line with the | 
course of development, and are not the products of moral evolu- 
tion in the ordinary sense, is only to affirm the uniqueness of the 
individual person. In the world of nature below man, there are 
those variations that prove to be of immense advantage to the 
race, and which establish the superiority of the type that sur- 
vives. May not variations therefore of personal power and 
efficiency exist and become accentuated in the world of morals 
and religion, and may not those distinctive features outweigh 
the common and tribal and hereditary characteristics? On 
whatever grounds the variations of type may be explained, the 
fact remains that some individuals possess peculiar psychic and 
moral powers, and that their influence is considerable over their 
fellowmen; and moreover, that where their influence is dis- 
tinctly of moral value, it is not by any means improbable that , 
they should be instrumental in bringing about a revival in what- | 
ever sphere they may happen to move and work. Such persons 
are associated with waves of spiritual influence, and in large 
measure they produce them, especially in those conditions in 
which the minds of the people as a whole are made receptive by 
a preparatory course of study, meditation, and devotional ex- 
ercise; nor would we say that such influence is not of the highest 
moral significance and efficacy. 

Possibly this personal equation may account, far more than 
we have hitherto realized, for the fluctuations in religious and 
ethical movements; and who shall say that the individual per- 
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son is not, after all, the most important determinant in all the 
tendencies and forces that are at work in human life, and in this 
way becomes the highest category for morals as it is for meta- 
physics and philosophy in general. 
J. G. James. 
YEOvIL, ENGLAND. 





SOME THOUGHTS UNDERLYING GEORGE MERE- 
DITH’S POEMS. 


Laggard fame, having overtaken Meredith the novelist, may 
be expected in time to come up with Meredith the poet; the 
critics, when they have estimated The Egotist, will consider 
The Empty Purse. It is true that Mr. George Trevelyan and 
Mr. James Moffat are now directing attention to the poetical 
works. But it is only quite recently that such guides have 
been available, and meanwhile the majority of admirers of 
George Meredith’s poems have stumbled on them tardily, by 
way of the novels, and been surprised to find that they con- 
tained the more explicit statement of their author’s meaning. 

Forty years ago, in a memorable letter to The Spectator, 
Swinburne replied to that paper’s adverse criticism of Modern 
Love with the assertion—“A more perfect piece of writing 
no man alive has ever turned out than the sonnet beginning, — 
“We saw the swallows gathering in the sky.’”’ In 1862, when 
Tennyson and Browning were at the height of their fame, this 
was a bold challenge, but the poem justifies the championship. 
It is composed of fifty stanzas of sixteen lines each, the whole 
forming a complete design, and telling the tale of two bound in 
an unhappy marriage. The story, in some respects is difficult 
to follow, connectives are missing, and it is not always easy 
to discriminate between the speakers. Yet from the outset two 
things are clear to the reader. First, that Meredith conceives 
of tragedy as something subtle and diffused, not discoverable 
in violence of action or expression, the suicide at the close of 
the poem being emotionally insignificant in comparison with 
changes that have taken place beneath a controlled and 
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conventional exterior; second, that we are confronted with a 
writer whose generalizations are as vivid and pictorial as his 
instances. The humblest writer in attempting to reveal his con- 
victions to other minds, realizes that in proportion as he pene- 
trates caverns and recesses of thought he must set torches of 
metaphor to light the obscurity of unaccustomed paths. With 
Meredith the pathway is aflame; his metaphor is so vivid, so 
constant, as to seem the thought itself. In stanzas one to four 
of “Modern Love” the poet relates the experiences of the hus- 
band and wife; their awakening to consciousness of alienation 
succeeded by action and reaction of feeling, the man’s ex- 
hausted vengefulness giving way to lethargy that “apes the 
magnanimity of love.” In the fourth stanza the experience is 
universalized and Meredith speaks directly :-— 


“All other joys of life he strove to warm, 

And magnify, and catch them to his lip: 

But they had suffered shipwreck with the ship, 
And gazed upon him sallow from the storm. 
Or if delusion came, ‘twas but to show 

The coming minute mock the one that went. 
Cold as a mountain in its star pitched tent 
Stood high Philosophy, less friend than foe: 
Whom self-caged Passion, from its prison bars, 
Is always watching with a wondering hate. 
Not till the fire is dying in the grate, 

Look we for any kinship with the stars. 

Oh, wisdom never comes when it is gold, 

And the great price we pay for it full worth— 
We have it only when we are half earth. 
Little avails that coinage to the old.” 


So definite and exact is the rendering of moods and experi- 
ence in the forty-six remaining “sonnets” that, at their close, 
the reader finds phrase after phrase etched as with acid on the 
plate of memory. Throughout, the poem is distinguished by 
greatness of metaphor, sustained and exalted till in the final 
quatrain perhaps its highest significance is reached :-— 


“In tragic hints here see what evermore 

Moves dark as yonder midnight ocean’s force, 
Thundering like ramping hosts of warrior horse, 
To throw that faint thin line upon the shore.” 
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A careful consideration of the criticism Mr. Swinburne 
challenged leads inevitably to the conclusion that it was in fact 
not the style but the subject of “Modern Love” to which the 
reviewers took exception. And this attitude Meredith appears 
to have foreseen when he prefaced the first edition of the poem 
with the words, 


“This is not meat 
For little people or for fools.” 


He was aware that both the classes he somewhat ungraciously 
indicated would find cause for complaint, the narrow-minded 
scenting danger in the ground work of the story, the unintelli- 
gent in whom “the senses still usurp the station of their issue 
mind,” misapprehending the whole matter. Here, as elsewhere, 
Meredith treats of the elemental passions, but he is concerned 
with their complex expressions, their subtler issues, selecting 
emotional situations at the only point at which they are capable 
of intellectual consideration, where, 


“Change is on the wing to bud 
Rose in brain from rose in blood.” 


With “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” published 
in 1883, we pass at once to the Nature Poetry which we 
have been told is, with “Modern Love,” Meredith’s pecu- 
liar contribution to literature. The term, in connection with 
Meredith, is meaningless. His ideal of the conditions of ef- 
fective thought is best expressed in his own words :— 


“Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret open, though one page is there: 
Her plainest such as children spell and share 
With bird and beast, raised letters for the blind. 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind.” 


On a merely superficial reading this would appear a sufficient 
warning against such classification of Meredith’s work, and to 
those who in any degree have penetrated his teaching there must 
be something ludicrous in the idea of division in that which, 
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from first to last, is a revelation of the unity between earth and 
man,—“her chief expression, her great word of life.” Before 
this volume appeared “The Egoist” and “The Tragic Come- 
dians’” had been written and Meredith had mercilessly analy- 
sed much that is commonly termed love and showed it merely 
to be projection of self at a new angle, a seeking of the first 
person in the second. It was therefore unlikely that when he 
came to speak of feeling for nature he would, in himself or 
others, confuse an obscure transcendentalism with the love 
born of fearless and intimate knowledge. The song of the lark 
ascending shall indeed penetrate,— 


“To her beyond the handmaid ear 
Who sits beside our inner springs” 


but the promise is to him whose outward ear is surrendered to 


the sweetness 


“And you shall hear the herb and tree, 
The better heart of men shall see 
Shall feel celestially, as long 
As you crave nothing but the song.” 


and that is the keynote of this volume of 1883, which contains 
“Earth and Man” and “The Woods of Westermain.”’ 

A recent number of The Hibbert Journal contained an article 
entitled “Mr. Meredith on Religion,” in which after discussing 
Meredith’s utterances in respect of Nature, Death and Prayer, 
Mr. Moffat concludes thus an estimate of his attitude towards 
the question of personal immortality. “Here he is putting his 
readers off with a mist of colored, gleaming words; for beyond 
the bar which he summons the soul thus cheerily to cross, it is 
doubtful if any Pilot is to be met face to face, and more than 
doubtful if any haven lies for what men learn upon these 
shores of time and space to prize above all price.” This 
surely, is the strangest misconception. It may indeed be true, 
as Mr. Moffat suggests earlier, that by a kind of negative em- 
phasis arising from his horror of individualism, Meredith at 
times is betrayed into an undue disparagement of the human 
personality. With a defence of his position we are not here 
concerned, but what that position is he has made abundantly 
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clear. Weare, he urges, to “read Earth’ to learn the lesson of 
the woodland where,— 


“The pine tree drops its dead; 
They are quiet as under the sea. 
Overhead, overhead 
Rushes life in a race, 
As the clouds the clouds chase; 
And we go, 
And we drop like the fruits of a tree, 
Even we 
Even so.” 
The interdependence of life and death he tells us, is manifest. 
No veil is over the face of the mother, a film in on the eyes of the 
child, and when the senses cease to cloud his intellect man will 
discern that the antithesis of natural and spiritual has been of 
his own making. The law of the transience of human individu- 
ality was set forth in “The Spirit of Earth in Autumn,” pub- 
lished in 1862, and it lies at the very root of the “Poems and 
Lyrics” of 1883. In view of Meredith’s subsequent publica- 
tions it is difficult to imagine how Mr. Moffat’s doubt, if genu- 
ine doubt it be, can have arisen, but, as Meredith is not a person 
to give meaningless titles, he would have done well to inquire 
why this collection is “Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth?” 
The volume opens with a description of the magic forest of 
Westermain. Its entrance is scored with the feet of those who 
fly from the experience of life, but the traveller who penetrates 
to its core finds that his intellect is strengthened till he is able 
to face fear, and, tracking terror to its lair, he finds that the 
monster of his panic was but a lurid projection of his mind. 
The Allegory of “Westermain” is followed by these verses,— 


“Last night returning from my twilight walk 

I met the gray mist Death, whose eyeless brow 
Was bent on me, and from his hand of chalk 
He reached me flowers as from a withered bough: 
O Death, what bitter nosegays givest thou! 


Death said, I gather, and pursued his way— 
Another stood by me, a shape in stone, 
Sword-hacked and iron-stained, with breasts of clay, 
And metai veins that sometimes fiery shone: 

O Life, how naked and how hard when known! 


Life said, As thou hast carved me, such am I. 
Then memory like the nightjar on the pine, 
And sightless hope, a woodlark in night sky, 
Joined notes of Death and Life till night’s decline: 
Of Death, of Life those inwound notes are mine.” 
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It is upon this granite basis of hard-won experience, this abid- 
ing consciousness of the “inwound” realities of death and life , 


| 


that Meredith’s optimism is reared. He has refused to retain 
anything that moth and rust can corrupt, but in discarding Hope 
he has disburdened himself of Fear. His Daughter of Hades 
has but one day on earth but she spends it in joy and not in 
complaining and Melampus, moving in love and humility amid 
the life of the woods sees beyond strife the issue of strife, 
“beholds in fulfillment the unfulfilled.” It is through the fear- 
less questionings embodied in “Westermain” and “Earth and 
Man” that the conclusion given in the last three lines of 
“My Theme” the sonnet at the end of the volume, has been 


gained,— 


“T say that this love of earth reveals 
A soul beside our own to quicken, quell, 
Irradiate, and through ruinous floods uplift.” 


“Ruinous floods” is one of the phrases that might have put Mr. 
Moffat on his guard, but he leads up to the closing words we 
have quoted from his article by remarking that if Meredith’s 
attitude towards the belief in, and the desire for personal im- 
mortality, be of the nature he has seemed to suggest, “the gen- 
eral heart will be up in protest.” It is difficult to regard with 
gravity a statement in which the inherent order of events is so 
completely neglected. This particular argument, if applied 
by their contemporaries to Galileo or Harvey or Darwin, would 
have been as apposite. In season and out of season, in poems 
of almost unmatched beauty like “The Hymn to Colour” and the 
“Thrush in February,” in philosophical disquisitions like “A 
Faith on Trial,” “Youth in Memory” and “The Ode to the 
Comic Spirit,” Meredith has spent his life in assailing that which 
he fully realizes is regarded by his fellows as the stronghold 
of their faith. Against nothing less impregnable would such 
giant warfare have been sustained. In verse, at least, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a more direct and exhaustive treatment of the 
question Mr. Moffat has raised than that contained in “A Faith 
on Trial,” a long poem in the volume entitled “A Reading of 
Vol. XVI—No. 3. 23 
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Earth,” published in 1888. A position which more dramatically 
stated it may be possible to misunderstand is here set forth ex- 
plicitly. From a room where death hangs over his wife, the poet 
on a brilliant May morning passes into the open air. The sight 
of beech leaves shimmering in the sun recalls his imagination to 
the land of his wife’s birth—the days they spent together in 
Normandy. The sense of contrast between the security of 
the past and the terror of the present darkens the whole aspect 
of earth. Buds gleam silver against a background of yew, 
thrushes and blackbirds are singing, but to the ears of the 
mourner gladness is ribald. But this sentimental mood is short- 
lived, the writer of Westermain must walk to observe, not to 
project his own feelings or fancies. He recognizes that his 
nerves are prompting him to sin against knowledge, for in 
calmer days he found in Nature the face of a mother where he 
sees now “a visage of hags.”’ Thinking thus of the present 
and the past he stands before a wild cherry in bloom. For 
years this tree has been the lovers’ herald of spring, their im- 
age and symbol of immortality. It is radiant as ever and its 
mere beauty enlightens the darkness of the beholder, but today 
it seems to portend some revelation, and the poet pauses before 
it in anticipation of a fuller vision and a deeper insight. As he 
waits, a company of children carrying wreaths and a May-pole 
come round the corner of his garden. He willingly pays his 
toll and dismisses them with the recognition that this morning 
their minds are more attuned to the purposes of nature than 
his own. When they have gone, his attitude is altered from re- 
bellion to passive acceptance of the blow Death is about to deal, 
and “patience, mortal of peace.” The children’s shouts con- 
tinue to ring in his ears and he contrasts their merriment with 
his questioning. The mortal in himself has been shrinking 
from mortality, pleading with Earth for some sign of indi- 
vidual life after death and his pleading has proved “mere 
breath, breath on a buckler of steel.” Legends and _ fic- 
tions are not avenues to her heart, the only road to that is the 
real, the only method of increasing insight is accepting facts. 
The senses must be disciplined to travel the highway of reali- 
ties before heights of thought can be scaled. Man must for- 
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sake his man-made fictions before he can accept such comfort 
as the truth can afford :— 
“Cry we for permanence fast; 
Permanence hangs by the grave; 
Sits on the grave green-grassed, 
On the roll of the heaved grave-mound.” 

Death and life are one, and man in his submission to a com- 
mon destiny must learn to recognize his links with the past and 
the future. Earth, the life-giver, gathers each generation to 
her breast in order that the next may have being. Reason is 
man’s ultimate guide but only when his fear of death is over- 
come and he is content to fall out of life quietly as the leaves 
and fir cones fall, will she issue out of confusion and take her 
due place. Earth’s secrets can be read only by those who have 
secured control of the nerves that shrink from her processes. 
In man’s infancy legends were serviceable, but the time has 
come for his theories to be rooted in fact. He is called on 
to realize the futility of his search for permanence in any ob- 
ject of the material world. In past ages he was instructed to 
cut the cables of lust, but he has remained bound to his flesh 


by cords of craving, and the longing for individual immortality 
is one of these cords. Now he is called upon to cut loose from 
the finer as well as the grosser strands of his desire and when 
he has seemed thus to cut himself adrift. for the first time he 
will find anchorage. For his beliefs will embrace and not con- 
tradict the facts. He 


“The battle the loss and the ache 
Will for pledge of vitality know.” 


Finally in considering Mr. Moffat’s exposition it is impossible 
to escape from the conclusion that his imagery of the Pilot and 
the Bar, his talk of “the things men learn upon those shores 
of time and space to prize above all price” is singularly out 
of taste. To use a metaphor which has been accepted as an 
almost final expression of a definite faith, in connection with one 
who strives to dispel that faith, is scarcely less irreverent to 
the mysteries and sublimities of the creed that is called in ques- 
tion than it is alien to the matter in hand. 
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In poetical quality “The Empty Purse” is not among the 
foremost of Meredith’s creations, yet it is of importance as sum- 
ming up and applying the ideas which have been suggested as 
underlying much of his earlier work. At the beginning of the 
poem, a youth reduced to the condition of the prodigal in the 
Bible story, is found seated on a wayside bank. The past, out of 
which the present predicament has arisen, is reviewed. A 

* pampered babyhood with a title to docility based on the speed 
with which the child’s screams ceased when his wants were sup- 
plied has been succeeded by a season of passion when, in virtue 
of his wealth, the world appeared as a feast outspread for his ap- 
petite. Any help he might have received from the laws of the 
multitude was denied to him, for in early days the suggestion 
“Not thou as commoner men” had been whispered inhisear. To 

'Meredith an assumption of superiority to one’s fellows appears 

| the most pernicious of poisons, and much pains is spent in dem- 

| onstrating to the prodigal that the homage which served to 

foster this belief was not paid to him but to his well-stored 
purse. In addressing the youth the poet paints his story in 
colors that are lurid, yet with a faithfulness to fact that he is 
forced to acknowledge. Having done this, he turns to reveal 
the truth of the present situation. This poverty, this nakedness, 
he says, is in reality no disaster, but rather the young man’s 
golden opportunity and his first chance in life. The sole wealth 
earth has to offer lies in knowledge won from experience, and 
all this time his money has been keeping him a prisoner, holding 
him back from this birth-right. 


“But now from his cavernous hold, 
Free may thy soul be set, 
As a child of the Death and the Life, to learn, 
Refreshed by some bodily sweat, 
The meaning of either in turn, 
What issue may come of the two:— 
A morn beyond mornings, beyond all reach 
Of emotional arms at the stretch to unfold: 
A firmament passing our visible blue.” 


Thus far we recognize the familiar creed of the writer who 
everywhere destroys sentiment to reveal reality—the funda- 
mental belief of the novelist who produced “The Egoist” and 
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“The Story of Lady Camper and General Ople.” A man must 
see himself divested of all false and adventitious aids and recog- 
nize exactly the nature of the raw material with which he works, 
before he can begin to weave the fabric of a life. In early 
days the shuttle may seem to cross and recross at a furious pace, 
but until a pattern has been chosen and the threads selected 
and controlled to some determined end there will be no issue 
upon the loom. The possibilities of self-deception are un- 
limited. Sir Willowby Patterne can swear eternal devotion 
while he is unable to commit himself to an exact hour for an 
appointment the next morning, and, in Meredith’s view, of 
such unreality, such confusion between sentiment and emotion, 
every man may be guilty in his unregenerate youth. For | 
Egotism is to Meredith what Original Sin was to our fore- | 
fathers, an initial condition common to all and only to be out- | 
grown by much prayer and fasting. It is his habit to correlate | 
apparently separated issues under this head, and to focus atten- 
tion on this root evil rather than the branch problems of our 
social life. In the main he chooses rather to communicate a 
principle than to demonstrate its special applications. But 
“The Empty Purse’ contains more than a variation of his 
ancient theme of the necessity of self-knowledge and self-disci- 
pline. It is constructive and begins where the tales of the Ego- 
ist and General Ople are ended. With this prodigal, painful 
experience is to flower in thought and bear fruit in action, and 
the nature of the thought and the quality of the action are clearly 
indicated. But if the old instinct of competitive self-seeking 
be obliterated and the hope of heaven and fear of hell removed, | 
what stimulus shall urge men to effort? We imagine an an- | 
swer that is bloodless and vague; Meredith responds with a | 
battle-cry :— 
“Keep the young generations in hail 
And bequeath them no tumbled house.” 

The power of preserving and perpetuating the medium of 
thought—the chalice of spirit—to Meredith this is eternal life, 
this is immortality in fact and in deed. His secret has been 
uttered, the riddle of conflict has been read, a meaning found in 
which the crooked becomes straight and rough places plain :— 
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“There hast thou the sacred theme, 
Therein the inveterate spur 
Of the Innermost. See her one blink 
In vision past eyeballs—Not thee 
She cares for, but us. Follow her— 
Follow her and thou wilt not sink. 
With thy soul the life espouse: 

This life of the visible, audible, ring 

With thy love tight about and no death will be; 
The name be an empty thing 
And woe a forgotten old trick: 

And battle will come as a challenge to drink: 

As a warrior’s wound each transient sting, 

She leads to the uppermost link by link; 

Exacts but vision, desires not vows. 

Above us the singular number to see; 

The plural warm round us; ourself in the thick, 

A dot or a stop: that is our task; 

Her lesson in figured arithmetic, 

For the letters of Life behind its mask, 

Her flower-like look under fearful brows.’ 


But, and here lies the immediate point of the poem, this larger 
altruistic vision involves a complete readjustment of our pres- 
ent social and economic arrangements. These, as they exist, 
belong to a non-spiritual past, to the childhood of the race when 
might and not right prevailed. This youth who, before his 
birth, was condemned to disaster by parental stupidity is called 
on to testify against the mistake from which he has suffered. 
But the error is deep-rooted and will not be easy to eradicate, 
for its displacement involves readjusted activities and new 
valuations. Hitherto the most idealistic of men have supposed 
that money should be one item at least, of their children’s in- 
heritance. As yet they fail to realize that wealth sufficient 
in degree to prevent youth from finding its true level, rubbing 
shoulder to shoulder with men “by necessity urged,” is not only 
unjust to the world at large but is also destructive of the special 
interests they are attempting to protect :— 


“Ask what crown 
Comes of our tides of the blood at war, 
For man to bequeath generations down! 
And ask what thou wast when the Purse was brimmed: 
What high-sounding ball for the Gods at play: 
A conservative youth who the cream-bow] skimmed 
Desiring affairs to be left as they are.” 


? 
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Unless the power of enjoyment be sustained it is futile to hand 
on objects to be enjoyed, and the faculty of enjoyment is de- 
pendent on keenness and alertness of mind. Some kind of 
effort is essential to its continuance, and purposeful effort must 
be founded on a knowledge of the realities of existence. Money | 
obtained without work cloaks these realities and prevents its | 
possessor from “striking earth,” that is, grounding his effort, 
and consequently his sense of relative values, on the actualities 
of nature and human life. But neither here, nor anywhere 
else, is Meredith an exponent of asceticism. He appeals in ’ 
virtue of “feasting to come.” He points out that increased ; 
brotherhood and community of feeling is incompatible with a 
desire for the kind of wealth which, because its supply is limited, 4 
must be competitively obtained. Men have confused pleas- 
ures and luxuries till they have come to think of them as identi- | 
cal. But the sources of pleasure are in fact common and inex- 
haustible and when these are preferred to luxuries and excite- 
ments money will assume its real, and comparatively elemen- 
tary, significance :— 

















“When our Earth we have seen and have linked 
With the home of the spirit to whom we unfold, 
Imprisoned humanity, open will throw 
Its fortress gates, and rivers of gold 

For the congregate friendliness flow.” 









That day will bring to mankind delights and revelations now 
unimagined and unimaginable. Meanwhile Meredith urges on 
the individual the need of a closer contact with the hearts of 
his fellows and a deeper intimacy with the processes of 
nature :— 












“Yield into harness thy best and thy worst; 
Away on the trot of thy servitude start, 
Through the rigors and joys and sustainments of air. 
I promise not more save that feasting will come 

To a mind and a body no longer inversed: 

The sense of large charity over the land, 4 
Earth’s wheaten of wisdom dispensed in the rough, 
And a bell ringing thanks for a sustenance meal 
Through the active machine: lean fare, 

But it carries a sparkle! 
















* * * 
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“Our season of drought is reminder rude :— 
No later than yesternoon, 
I looked on the horse of a cart, 
By the wayside water trough. 
How at every draught of his bride of thirst 
His nostrils widened! The sight was good: 
Food for us, food, such as first 
Drew our thoughts to earth’s lowly for food.” 


M. SturGce HENDERSON. 
KINGHAM, Oxon., ENGLAND. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD ON THE “POWERS” OF LIFE. 


If we wish to know what interests ethical philosophers most, 
I suppose we can find a clue in the badges and party-names they 
wear. Hedonism, “teleological energism,” ‘ethical idealism,” 
these, which are taken as marking parties, are the names of 
opinions about what is the largest good conceivable, or about 
the nature of good. Determinism, indeterminism—these are 


names of opinions about the sense in which we are free to pur- 
sue or reject the good at all. If we examine the contents of 
contemporary volumes on ethics, the emphasis of such names 
will not surprise us. The questions whether “ought” can be 


9 


reduced to “is,” whether “ought” is super-personal, how the 
“ought” of logic and esthetics is related to that of ethics; again, 
“pleasure, duty and the good’—especially pleasure, eternal 
focus for the refining intellects of psychology, metaphysics and 
the theory of knowledge—take up a generous space in the books 
and, as we soon perceive, in the moralists’ minds. Now the 
factitious problem of “free will,” though it is admirably cal- 
culated to sharpen the analytic instrument of the human mind, 
and to afford a field for those temperamental impulses that play 
so great a part in philosophy, has for morals probably no im- 
portance whatever. And though this is not quite true of the 
nature of obligation and the good, yet it is almost true. Asa 
student of these things I was not wholly taken aback when a 
well-kown English philosopher dropped the remark, “Of course 
ethics has nothing to say about what we are to do.” 
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Those who take interest in what we are to do would do well 
to look mainly, for the present, elsewhere. Let them turn for 
instance from Mill’s Utilitarianism to his essay on Bentham. 
“We are much nearer” Mill says, “agreeing with Bentham in 
his principle than in the degree of importance which he at- 
tached to it. We think utility, or happiness, much too complex 
and indefinite an end to be sought except through the medium 
of various secondary ends, concerning which there may be, 
and often is, agreement among persons who differ in their ulti- 
mate standard. As mankind are much more nearly of one na- 
ture than of one opinion about their own nature, they are 
more easily brought to agree in their intermediate principles, 
vera illa et media axiomata, as Bacon says, than in their first 
principles.” 

It is worth while to recall attention to an idea of one of the 
most judicious English philosophers of the nineteenth century, 
a philosopher not of first principles—for he feels that in respect 
of settlement at least, the first shall be last—but of ariomata 
media, of middle principles. Matthew Arnold tells us that 
broadly speaking, human completeness requires the develop- 
ment of four powers. Granting at the outset vitality and pro- 
gressiveness, granting, that is, what he calls expansion—there 
are required the power of conduct, the power of intellect and 
knowledge, the power of social life and manners, and the power 
of beauty. The Hebrew nation was pre-eminent in morals. 
The Hellenic race was pre-eminent in the other three powers. 
In modern times, Italy excels in the sense for beauty, Ger- 
many in intellect and knowledge, France in the instinct for 
social life and manners. But “when we talk of man’s advance 
toward his full humanity, we think of an advance, not along 
one line only, but along several”—along all these four. 

It has been said that Arnold was no analyst. He was, I 
think, a born analyst of a peculiar sort. He never pushed his 
analysis to the atom, never to the bitter or insipid end, never 
where science alone could follow him, never beyond what the 
naked eye could see. The philosopher of middle principles, 
the seer of the naked eye, he does here the admirable service 
that he is fitted to do. He gives us the sublimation of a rule of 
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thumb, a distinction that can be verified without apparatus, a 
rough but available classification. In the study of men, so- 
cieties, sentiments and philosophies it forwards us. Here I 
wish only to ask, in Arnold’s own spirit (that is, without at- 
tempting an irrelevant psychological nicety of analysis), What 
does it involve? and Is it complete? 

It involves, in one power, more than Arnold or his northern 
race have clearly felt. It involves the independence of the 
power of beauty. Northern philosophy has usually made beauty 
exist for the sake of something else. It is a training for some- 
thing else, or a secret vision of something else, it is almost 
always something else in disguise. In his scheme, as we see, 
Arnold gives a place to beauty in fee simple, but when in his 
essay on Wordsworth he comes to tell us the function of poetry, 
he says it is to criticise life, that is, if I understand him, to show 
us the things of life in such lights that we see their true values. 
To give us insight into the values that pertain to life; that is a 
moral function. Poetry can do this, but it can do something 
else. Poetry for beauty he disparages. And when he comes 
to his essay on poetry he ascribes the same function to all liter- 
ature. But the experience of beauty is a form of well-being, 
of the good, however that may be defined. It is an end in it- 
self, though it can harmonize with other ends. 

And now, are there any omissions? We may ask where to 
put the practical wisdom or shrewdness of daily life; but prob- 
ably this, so far as it can be taught or consciously developed, 
can be accommodated in the department of intellect and 
knowledge. There is, however, a power for which it is 
not easy to find a place under any of the four. I mean the 
human affections. For by the power of social intercourse and 
manners Arnold means tact and grace, urbanity and amenity, 
not the elemental passions of society. He means the trait 
which is his favorite, though he would not put it first, that 
iméxea, that reasonableness with sweetness to which he so 
often recurs. Thus in the four powers we have conscience, 
taste, and mind represented—taste both in beauty and in social 
lite—but heart not fully. In the essay on Wordsworth he re- 
gards it as the merit of Wordsworth’s poetry to make us feel 
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the value, the happiness, that lies in the affections as well as in 
the care for nature; but in general it may be said that the 
affections did not sufficiently figure in his scheme, did not suffi- 
ciently color, for instance, his idea of God. Accordingly they 
find no sufficient place in his plan of human completeness. 

And then, religion. Arnold places it of course with con- 
duct ; since religion is, to him, “morality touched with emotion” 
—the moral sense heightened and aglow with the emotions 
proper to it —with the feeling, that is, of its obedience and affin- 
ity to the power in the world that makes for righteousness. 
One does not like to tamper casually with anything reasoned 
in so large and sane a spirit as Arnold’s account of these things. 
But it my be said, with some diffidence, that there appears an 
element in religion that sometimes takes forms independent of 
the feeling of conscience supported by an exterior power. The 
creature, as we have all learned to say, lives by “reacting upon”’ 
his environment. When he is on all fours he sees little but the 
environment to which he must immediately respond. But, to 
speak both literally and in a metaphor, when he stands erect he 
can more readily look before and after. He can see, or the de- 
veloping hemispheres of the brain enable him to imagine, 
stretches of environment destined, it may be, to affect him in 
the future, filled to his imagination with vague portent, but to 
which he does not know how to make present response. This 
leaves him in some degree of that disturbing uncertainty that 
seizes us when we feel environing forces but do not know what 
“reaction” to make. The imagination must solve the problem 
it has created. It must enable him to represent the poten- 
tialities of which for the first time he has become aware, in such 
a form that he can at once react appropriately to them and not 
be left wholly at a loss. If we never had time to think, relig- 
ion would not arise. If we never had time to look about us, to 
grow conscious of our weakness in the presence of complex cir- 
cumstance and doubtful futures, we should never want to 
know the character, the spirit of those forces and futures, that 
we might propitiate or trust or rejoice in them. Religion 
seems not primarily a need of the conscience, but a spiritual 
need—a need of our own literal spirit, which must have support 
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in its hours of liberated consciousness. It seems one of the 
forms of the demand for knowledge, that we may adjust our- 
selves to our life. No doubt the spirit of things, once repre- 
sented, may address itself to our conscience and conscience may 
fitly lean upon it. But even in the highest reiigion there ap- 
pears something beyond the moral, though partly fused with 
that—a reverent companionship with the spirit of the world. 
Arnold seems thus to have omitted from his inventory the 
power of the affections and the distinctive power of religion. 
He has made another, a more unrelieved omission. It is the 
grand omission characteristic of his class; of men of intellect 
and men of soul, who feel the spell of their studies and live in 
the brain. It is also the grand omission characteristic of ma- 
ture age. It is an omission that tends to be characteristic of 
civilization, on which Arnold’s eye is fixed. He leaves out the 
power of bodily life and the senses. It never occurs to him to in- 
clude that power. That power is only an instrument, a means of 
making the other powers possible. In “Culture and Anarchy” 
we find him quoting the Epistle to Timothy, the common sense 
of Franklin, and the pagan philosophy of Epictetus to the same 
effect, that bodily exercise and pleasure have no other value 
than to keep us in health. ‘The moment we disjoin them,” he 
says, “from the idea of a perfect spiritual condition and pur- 
sue them for their own sake . . . our worship of them becomes 
mere worship of machinery.” Yet this is all a relic of the as- 
cetic contempt for the flesh, the perverted doctrine of purifica- 
tion. The refinement of the+senses does not consist solely in 
their repression or in their subordination to the mind. They 
have their own law of refinement. The delight in the body’s 
force and the senses’ freshness, physical Lebensherrlichkett, is 
a form of well-being, of the good, however that may be defined. 
It is an end-in-itself, though it can harmonize with other ends. 
We seem now to have reviewed all the large powers that go 
to the making of human faculty in its civilized completeness. 
Let us enumerate them. The power of conduct, the power of 
bodily life and the senses, the power of the affections, the power 
of religion, the power of intellect and knowledge, the power of 
social life and manners, the power of beauty. We have here 
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at once an aid toward placing the partial ideals of authors and 
spiritual movements, and toward combining the fragments 
they offer ina whole. Let me take but a single instance. We 
could ill spare Carlyle from moral literature, but in all these 
powers but one he is found wanting. His prodigious gift for 
painting life and imparting impulse cannot hide the poverty of 
his ideal world; the fact that it is the power of conduct, some 
portion of the powers of religion, beauty, and affection, and 
these only, that his work sufficiently acknowledges. The 
deficiency once seen, he will not let us forget it; he not only 
fails to acknowledge the rest, he is too ready to disparage them. 
But it is not enough to find in any teacher how far these powers 
are represented or discerned. To find the order of their pre- 
cedence in the author’s interest or ideal, and in the light of life 
and many ideals to find the just order of their precedence, 
these are some of the tasks for which we have here a rough but 
ready and trusty material supplied. I have detailed them in 
the order of what seems their social importance. 

This brings me to a remark on the construction of the 
scheme. Rightly looked upon, the power of conduct includes 
all. Ethics really has to answer the question, How to live. 
What we call morals (and this name might best be substituted 
for that of the first power)—morals or the more elementary 
power of conscience, has taken to itself the title that belongs in 
strictness to the whole, because it was the first thing needful. 
It was better to smite that string even if the rest were left silent. 
But in a large view the idea of right compasses the whole 
life; nothing escapes it. For in the end the right identifies it- 
self with the best. Arnold himself feels this is the conclusion of 
“Literature and Dogma,” where he tells us that eventually the 
divine will appear as the power that makes, not only for right- 
eousness, but for the fulfillment of the whole law of our being, 
and to which not only a sin against conscience, but a sin against 
good taste is an offence. 

Such a way of considering life is simple; and not therefore 
shallow or unsound. Indeed, I cannot lay the subject down 
without a return of admiration for Arnold’s desire to point 
out what all may see, to see, for his own part, eye to 
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eye with his fellow-minds. “This,” he says, “is the socia/ 
idea. The men of culture are the true apostles of equality, 
The great men of culture are those who have had a passion for 
diffusing, for making prevail, for carrying from one end of so- 
ciety to the other, the best knowledge, the best ideas of their 
time; who have labored to divest knowledge of all that was 
harsh, uncouth, difficult, abstract, professional, exclusive; to 
humanize it, to make it efficient outside the clique of the cul- 
tivated and learned, yet still remaining the best knowledge and 
thought of the time.” The abstract, the difficult, let us add, 
science must enter upon; but to labor as we can to divest knowl- 
edge of its difficulty, to make it a simpler and thereby a clearer 
knowledge, is an effort conceived in the spirit of scienc itself. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY. Dickinson S. MILLER. 





A METHOD OF DEALING WITH THE LABOR PROB- 
LEM. 
The old way of dealing with distress arising out of imperfect 


social conditions was by the indiscriminate and unorganized 
distribution of doles, a method perhaps justified in certain social 
stages. Of new ways, originating from new conditions of life 
and largely from a more sensitive conscience, there seems to be 
so many that it is difficult even to enumerate them. The latest 
development, and it is a very surprising one, is chiefly inspired 
by commercial considerations and aims to do the utmost for the 
employé becat'se, so the theory runs, the more the welfare of the 
worker is studied, the more will the establishment in which he is 
employed thrive. However, the widely recognized methods of 
dealing with the social problem are of various kinds and are due 
to various motives. There is the method of organized charity, 
as illustrated by the London Charity Organization Society, the 
Auskunftsstelle of the Berlin Ethical Society, and the Paris 
Société des Visiteurs, alt aiming not so much to alleviate as to 
remove distress and all anxious to develop rather than to lower 
self-respect, as can be seen even in the more or less intentionally 
ambiguous names of those bodies. A relatively higher and 
different kind of philanthropy is that of the “good’’ employer 
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who provides light, fresh air and comfort in his factory and 
who goes to the length of building small model towns for his 
employés. Finally, if we omit those well-doers who endow and 
support institutions such as hospitals, libraries, and colleges, 
and if we leave aside those who attempt to remedy, more or 
less drastically, social evils and inequalities by legislation, we 
meet everywhere with cooperative organizations where the 
workers are determined to compass their own economic and 
moral salvation. 

Professor Ernst Abbe’s endeavors, in connection with the 
world-famed optical works in Jena, known as those of Karl 
Zeiss, of which he was the sole proprietor, belong to none of 
the above categories. Just because he was almost irresistibly 
inclined to be charitable, he intensely disliked all forms of char- 
ity, whether indiscriminate or organized, whether promoted by 
the State, by society, or by the individual. Nor was he a de- 
cided believer in “the future State’ where everything would be 
ideally settled by the Democracy, though his sympathies with 
the Social Democrats of Germany were of an unmistakable 
character. Least of all would he have favored wide-reaching 
reforms in factories on the ground that the generous treatment 
of the workers was financially profitable. 

Ernst Abbe’s efforts demand attention, therefore, if only be- 
cause of the new point of view from which he approached social 
reform. Not profit, not charity, not codperation, not doctri- 
naire legislation, but justice, was his leading thought, and if we 
wish to penetrate into the inner meaning of the Karl Zeiss 
Stiftung we must carry that thought always with us. What the 
Regulations contain has the force of law and is independent of 
what the management may determine apart from the Regula- 
tions. Every employé, from highest to lowest, is party to a 
legal contract, and the final authority, outside the law, rests in a 
State official whose business, as regards the firm, is solely to see 
that the Regulations, which are of the most elaborate kind, are 
loyally adhered to. Furthermore, Abbe’s main idea was that 
similar Regulations should be drawn up and enforced by the 
State, and that thus a sense and an act of justice should lie at 
the basis of all industrial relations. 
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What is the Karl Zeiss Stiftung and who was Professor 
Ernst Abbe? Karl Zeiss came in 1846 to Jena and opened up 
a small workshop as a mechanician. After a time, stimulated 
by the needs of the University, he began to manufacture micro- 
scopes which, we are told, were no better and no worse than 
those manufactured by respectable firms However, Karl Zeiss, 
plain mechanician as he was, had a luminous idea which he was 
anxious and determined to see realized ; it was nothing less than 
that microscopes should be constructed on scientific principles 
and not by rule of thumb, by chance experience. At first he 
was not successful in finding any one to translate his idea 
effectively into fact, but his persistency was rewarded at last by 
meeting with Abbe who was Professor of Theoretical Physics 
and Astronomy in Jena. Abbe accordingly investigated the 
problem of the microscope, as Fraunhofer before him had in- 
vestigated the problem of the telescope, and made a series of 
brilliant scientific discoveries which resulted ultimately in a 
revolution in the conception and construction of the micro- 
scope. Abbe became partner in the firm in 1875, and under his 
stimulus the small workshop employing about twenty men be- 
came a factory, including here the glass works, employing 
about two thousand. Karl Zeiss died in 1888, and the firm 
consisted then of Abbe and the son of Zeiss, Dr. Roderich Zeiss. 
The year after, in 1889, Abbe made an arrangement with his 
partner and became sole proprietor. This was but a prelude to 
a very significant step which had been planned by him as early 
as 1886. Abbe was concerned that his death should not mean 
the death of the Regulations which he had carefully elaborated, 
and so he decided to turn the enterprise into an impersonal 
Stiftung becoming an employé in his own works. Instead of 
drawing an annual income of over a million marks, he, having 
deprived himself of his fortune, was prepared to accept 13,000 
marks a year as one of the members of the Board of Manage- 
ment. This act by itself brings out vividly the profound ethical 
convictions which animated Abbe. For the last few years of 
his life, then,—he died all too early, on January 14th, of last 
year, at the age of sixty-five——he was one of the Board of 
Managers under the Stiftung. 
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That Abbe was a very remarkable man, indeed, will now be 
evident. Still, to understand the Regulatiors of which an ac- 
count is to be given in this article, we must know more about 
their originator. The founder of the Stiftung was the son of a 
foreman in a spinning mill at Eisenach. In the Common 
School Ernst proved to be so exceptional a scholar that at the 
age of ten his teachers pressed the father to send him to a Real- 
gymnasium. Ernst went accordingly to the High School and 
at the age of seventeen entered the University of Jena where he 
studied for two years. A prize offered by the faculty for the 
solution of some physical problem was not only won by him, 
but brought high praise. With great difficulty Abbe man- 
aged to pay his way, and, at last, at the age of twenty-one, he 
took his doctorate—a summa—at Gottingen. At twenty- 
three he was warmly welcomed at Jena as a Privat Docent, 
with a small salary, and afterwards he occupied with distinc- 
tion a professional chair and became the Director of the Ob- 
servatory. 

His being the son of a workingman explains probably Abbe’s 
abhorrence of charity and his demand for justice in the indus- 
trial relations, as well as his sympathy with the Social Demo- 
crats and his dislike of the dogmas of the Churches. That fact, 
too, helps to make clear the keen insight he displayed in the 
chief grievances of the working classes, an insight which is 
possibly unsurpassed. Yet, as we shall see, Professor Abbe 
had also a deep respect for the advancement of learning and the 
development of what was best in the picturesquely situated lit- 
tle town of Jena where the works happened to be. 

To come to the Regulations. Abbe considered that the in- 
dividuality of employés should be held sacred—a point of view 
which, according to him, flatly contradicts the German practice 
of to-day. A man’s politics, a man’s religion, or a man’s de- 
scent, must form no ground of acceptance or rejection, and ab- 
solute impartiality in these matters is insisted on in the Regula- 
tions. Seeing, too, that everybody ought to be free to serve his 
community and his country, provision is made that, irrespec- 
tive of the color or shade of opinion, every employé who is 
elected as a local or national representative shall continue to re- 
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ceive his salary or wages during the time of necessary absence 
from his works. Leave must also be granted on a reasonable 
cause being given (including military service and imprison- 
ment up to six months) ; the working of overtime is optional: 
and, generally speaking, the freedom of the individual outside 
the factory is guaranteed. The employés, too, may elect com- 
mittees, hold meetings, and their representatives must be heard 
by the Board of Management. In other words, a man no 
longer sells his opinions and his life with his labor power. 

The hours of work at Karl Zeiss were reduced, after a period 
of trial, from nine to eight. The worker, therefore, has rea- 
sonable leisure in which to live a life apart from his profession, 
and he is not overfatigued through too many hours of stren- 
uous effort. Overtime, as mentioned above, is optional ; the or- 
dinary holy days, about eleven in number, count as working 
days, and a right exists of a fortnight’s holiday of which one 
week is paid by the firm. 

The wage problem is dealt with in the following manner. 
Every worker receives a fixed weekly wage. Piece work is the 
rule in the factory, but is not compulsory; and a piece worker 
may earn more than the fixed wage, but cannot earn less. 
Should work be slack, the wages remain unaltered, though a 
certain fixed amount of unpaid overtime may be demanded 
when the slackness passes. Wages begin with sixteen marks 
for those who are new-comers and unskilled ; the average wage 
of those who are over twenty-four years of age and who have 
been in the firm for three years, including the deferred annual 
wages, is at present thirty-four marks, which, considering the 
general provisions, is a far higher wage than is obtained in 
other optical works. A certain percentage above a certain fixed 
profit is distributed annually as deferred payment, not as a 
share in profits. This uncertain factor is, in a sense, contrary 
to the general spirit of the Regulations, and was only agreed to 
so as to allow for a fixed minimum wage. The average for 
some years was an addition of about nine per cent. to the fixed 
wages, though in 1902 there was no addition at all. In the past 
year—I905—it is understood, there was a large surplus. 
Another item is also of considerable interest. Professor Abbe 
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did not believe that the disparity in incomes should be unlim- 
ited, and so the Regulations fix the maximum salary at ten times 
the average wage of the workers, and provision is also made 
that the total income of those who receive salaries should not 
exceed a certain proportion of the total annual wages. To se- 
cure impartiality, it is also declared that the members of the 
Board of Management can receive no annual or other addition 
to their salaries, except such as is due to inventions made by 
them. 

What shall become of the aged or invalided worker? Pro- 
fessor Abbe held that a firm must in justice allow for deprecia- 
tion in workers as for deprication in materials. Accordingly, 
a far-reaching pension scheme exists which embraces the 
worker, his wife, his children, and any other dependent. There 
is a minimum which may be claimed after five years’ service 
when some accident or illness disables the worker. The maxi- 
mum after five, ten and fifteen years, respectively, is 100, 120 
and 140 marks, and the maximum received after thirty years’ 
service and the attainment of sixty-five years of age, consists 
of seventy-five per cent. of the wages. Four-fifths of the in- 
valid pensions may be allowed to the dependents of the de- 
ceased. Every precaution is taken that the spirit of the Regu- 
lations on this point should not be evaded; e. g., the basis of the 
pension is the highest fixed wage received. 

The problem of the unemployed, which is perhaps the most 
difficult one to solve of all modern industrial problems, is thus 
attacked. Professor Abbe felt that, on the one hand, every- 
thing possible should be done to discourage the unnecessary dis- 
missal of men, and, on the other hand, that dismissal was un- 
just to the men since it implied that the worker had to suffer 
because no provision was made by a firm against slack times. 
Accordingly, no one who has been three years in the service of 
the Stiftung can be dismissed unless he receives a sum of 
money equal to a full six months’ wages as compensation. That 
has produced the desired result—security of employment is 
almost absolute, and the temptation to take on or to dismiss men 
lightly is ata minimum. When, a short time ago, a number of 
wage-earners were dismissed, the firm paid them 30,000 marks 
as compensation. 
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Needless to say, the Regulations are generous in the case of 
illness, the firm paying into the sick fund, which is managed by 
the workers, about as much as the total amount of the workers’ 
contributions ; and a sum equal to three-fourths of the wages is 
given as sick pay for six months. There is also a Savings 
Bank; a Bathing Establishment, which is made use of during 
working time, is on the premises; and scores of minor arrange- 
ments exist which cannot be referred to here for want of space. 

So much as to the position of the employés under the Regu- 
lations. The business is by no means permitted to develop 
apart from certain moral considerations. Improvements which 
affect research or have a scientific value must not be patented; 
thorough and original work must be encouraged; and mere 
quantity of production and profit must not be the aim of the 
Board of Management. In other words, everything is done to 
moralize business conceptions, and nothing is done to encourage 
mass production irrespective of social usefulness. 

The considerable profits of this flourishing and expanding es- 
tablishment are distributed in accordance with the Regulations. 
Precisely as the idea of justice inspires the prescribed relations 
of the employés to the Stiftung and as the idea of the common 
good determines the class and the quality of the optical work 
to be undertaken, so the notion of justice presides over the dis- 
tribution of a certain percentage of the profit. Wealth, ac- 
cording to Abbe, is a social product, and an establishment such 
as that of Karl Zeiss owes much to scientific research. In ac- 
cordance with this the University of Jena receives, as a kind of 
repayment, a considerable share of the surplus, on the condi- 
tion that the freedom of teaching and opinion is guaranteed. 
The salaries of professors have thus been raised; a hygienic, a 
mineralogical, and a physico-technical institute have been built; 
and a new University building has become possible through a 
contribution by the firm of 450,000 marks. In competent quar- 
ters it is even asserted that but for the generous assistance rend- 
ered by the optical works, the University of Jena, belonging as 
it does to an insignificant principality, would not have been able 
to maintain its position against the competition of the other 
German Universities. The University of Jena will not decay as 
long as the firm of Karl Zeiss is successful in its enterprises. 
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The Regulations show similar concern for the town in which 
the works are situated. The new Volkshaus, or People’s Insti- 
tute, built at an expenditure of a million marks, is a public 
building to which it would be difficult to find an equal. It 
possesses splendid reading rooms which contain all the import- 
tant European dailies and periodicals. Democratic, liberal and 
conservative papers and periodicals are to be found, and free 
thought is there the peer of orthodoxy. So, too, with the mag- 
nificent rooms and halls: they are let to all sections of the com- 
munity, including the boycotted followers of Marx who prev- 
iously could obtain no meeting-place in Jena. A public library, 
supported mainly by the firm, is housed in the Public Institute, 
and is among the best used ones in Germany. The Institute 
also has a technological museum and a technical school. The 
firm will soon build commodious baths for Jena. It is unneces- 
sary to mention that Abbe has done many other things for the 
town which, mainly owing to his enterprise, has grown in fif- 
teen years from 11,000 to 25,000 inhabitants. 


Professor Ernst Abbe was a member and a most liberal sup- 
porter of the Jena Ethical Society. Though a declared free- 
thinker and follower of Haeckel, though he renounced the 
Christian faith, and had committed the offence of placing the 
Socialists on an absolute equality with their fellows, men of all 
parties in Jena mourned his death, His ability, his sincerity, 
his strenuousness, his self-secrifice, his humility, his broad sym- 
pathies and impartiality, impressed every one deeply, and his 
personal friends, several of whom the present writer had the 
pleasure of meeting in Jena, could scarcely convey the profound 
admiration which he roused in them. Abbe was a veritable 
saint of modern times—ethical and rationalistic to the core, 
honoring men’s individuality and anxious to promote the public 
welfare. 

Professor Abbe was a serious student of English affairs, and 
it seems, therefore, surprising that the codperative spirit is 
almost wholly absent in the Karl Zeiss undertaking. After all, 
to serve out justice is but a loftier kind of charity and benevo- 
lent despotism. According to the cooperative ideal, the Regu- 
lations should have been elaborated cooperatively and. the em- 
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ployés should have had some distinct representation on the 
Board of Management. The most advanced ideal is surely 
that the workers should feel that they are a vital part of an 
undertaking and share the responsibilities of the manage- 
ment. The wage earners should not play as they do an almost 
receptive and passive role. In practice, however, certain im- 
portant deductions have to be made which scarcely justify in 
full the inferior position of the workers at Karl Zeiss. Profes- 
sor Abbe argued that the enterprise was of too scientific a 
character for the workers to be entrusted with a share in the 
management, and he believed besides that only special talent 
was equal to such a task. He feared that incompetence 
would destroy or make void the Regulations. Much may be said 
in defence of Abbe. It was true when the Regulations were 
drawn up, and it seems true to-day, that German workingmen 
are yet in the stage of political rather than of economic action. 
Abbe had occasion to reproach the Workmen’s Committee 
that they never met unless the Management invited them to do 
so, and it is likely, under the circumstances, that more demo- 
cratically conceived Regulations would not have persuaded the 
workers to take an enthusiastic interest in the Management. 
Nevertheless, if manufacturers in the United States and in 
Great Britain should think of modelling their factories on the 
Abbe Regulations, they ought certainly to allow for a closer 
identification of the workmen with the enterprise. 

One other serious criticism suggests itself. While the mo- 
tive inspiring the pension scheme is just and the provisions are 
generous, yet the certainty of the pension depends on the firm 
being successful in its operations. One would have thought 
that in so serious a matter the element of chance would have 
been reduced to its lowest limit by the firm insuring its em- 
ployés. But this raises the most significant issue, viz.: that the 
whole of the provisions of the Regulations depend on whether 
the firm flourishes or not, so that only under some State guar- 
antee could Professor Abbe’s method of grappling with indus- 
trial problems be satisfactory as a general solution. Nor can 
one help feeling that too straight a line is drawn between sal- 
aried and wage-earning workers. 
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Dr. Czapski, who was Abbe’s private secretary and now on 
the Board of Management, has in hand the publication of var- 
ious writings of the founder of the Stiftung, and it is to be 
hoped that while the memory of this remarkable man is yet 
fresh, we may have a good biography which shall inspire others 
to seek for a solution of industrial problems along the lines of 
justice and humanity.* 


GustTAv SPILLER. 
LONDON. 





*Readers who would make a study of the Karl Zeiss Stiftung may 
be interested to know the literature on the subject. A general ac- 
count is to be found in “The Zeiss Works and the Karl Zeiss Stiftung in 
Jena,” translated by S. F. Paul and F. J. Cheshire, published in London by 
Marshall, Brookes & Chalkeley, Ld. A very brief account in sixteen pages 
is “Abbe Karl Zeiss Stiftung in Jena,” by Leopold Katscher, Leipsic, Felix 
Deitrich, 1905. An economic appreciation is that of Prof. Pierstorff of 
Jena “Ernst Abbe als Sozialpolitiker;” Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1905. A 
scientific appreciation is offered by Prof. Winckelmann of Jena, “Ernst 
Abbe”; Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1905. A personal appreciation is supplied 
by Friedrich Thieme, “Ernst Abbe, Ein Lebens u. Charakterbild”; Poesz- 
neck in Thiir., Bruno Feigenspan, 1905 (contains portrait); and in the 
“Gedenkreden und Ansprachen gehalten bei der Trauerfeier fiir Ernst 
Abbe” published by the firm. The rules and regulations are contained in 
the Statuten, the Pensions-Statut and in the Arbeitsvertrag. Of Abbe’s 
own writings we may mention “Ueber die Grundlagen der Lohnregelung 
in der optischen Werkstatte,” “Ueber die Aufgaben des Arbeiter-Ausschus- 
ses,” “Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutung der Verkiirzung des indus- 
triellen Arbeitstages” (a Report), and “Welche soziale Forderungen soll 
die Freisinnige Volkspartei’ in ihr Program aufnehmen?” 
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Les AFFIRMATIONS DE LA CONSCIENCE MoperNne, par Gabriel 
Séailles. Paris: Armand Colin, 1905. 

EpucaTIon ou REvoLuTion, par Gabriel Séailles: Paris: 
Armand Colin. 


M. Séailles has made it the business of his life to make the 
French democracy conscious of its own soul. As President of the 
“Union pour I’action morale” he has done more than any living 
Frenchman to inspire the work of social and political reform with 
moral earnestness and purpose. These volumes are the record of 
his attempt. They are the sermons of a Freethinker, yet warm 
from lips touched with something of the sacred fire. They are as 
little like the utterances of a university professor as can well be 
imagined. Yet their significance is that they were spoken by one of 
the most capable teachers of the Sorbonne. 

We must take M. Séailles, at any rate for the present, on his 
own ground. Christianity is for him a system from which we have 
definitely emerged. It has ceased to influence modern life still 
more because of its moral inefficiency than because of its doctrinal 
bankruptcy. Indeed its dogmas have for him been evacuated of 
their living force principally because of their correspondence with 
and their symbolical expression of a morality that has become out- 
worn. It is true that he devotes one of the essays in his volume on 
the affirmations of the modern conscience to an exposition of the 
conflict between Christian dogma and the modern scientific view of 
the world. But it is the moral rift between Christianity as he 
understands it and the modern conscience which weighs with him 
chiefly in his judgment of the former. 

It must not be supposed, however, that M. Séailles is obtuse to 
the moral charm and attractiveness of Christianity. His indictment 
is determined andeven passionate, but it aims at being scrupulously 
just and it succeeds in being occasionally even sympathetic. It is 
evident that he would willingly hold his hand if it were possible. It 
is a new note in the campaign of militant Freethought. He 
recognizes wholeheartedly the beauty of the preéminent Christian 
virtues, charity and humility. But he holds that they are deprived 
of the full measure of their efficacy by their connection with an 
absolute doctrine of Providence. That doctrine reduces them to 
the ineffectual expressions of an ideal optimism or the not too 
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effectual alleviations of a practical pessimism. It is for this rea- 
son that he claims that there is a positive moral element in the 
mere negation of Christian ethics. The static order of things re- 
ceives from Christian belief a kind of ultimate sanction. The 
dynamic order has been hardly recognized by it. In virtue of its 
theoretic idealism it is the necessary enemy of progress. 

M. Séailles finds in the recognition of the dynamic conditions 
of life at once the basis and the sanction of morals. The secret of 
the individual life is the conflict of inner forces, the sense of a 
hierarchy of values among them, the ceaseless and instinctive quest 
of a harmony between them by the reduction of the lower to the 
service of the higher, the satisfying triumph of reason over in- 
stinct, of a distant over an immediate good. The reality of good- 
ness, or rather of the good, is given in this essential nature of the 
inner life. And a similar experience recurs in our relation with the 
outer world. The demands of the reason and the heart are being 
constantly denied by the actual facts of life. Nature is red in tooth 
and claw, or is relentlessly indifferent to the weal of man. Its 
rage has to be patiently exorcised. Its force has to be wheedled 
into submission, its indifference coaxed into cooperation. By his 
instinct of reason man is continually extracting some kind of order 
out of nature’s confusion. But what he has at any moment se- 
cured fails to satisfy him. The history of the past is to his mood 
of the present nothing but a record of bungling failures, of 
moral scandal. Yet there lies his undying hope, the certainty of 
his moral force, the guarantee of the continuance of his moral life. 
He rejects the past only because it is his surmounted self. He 
toils towards the future as towards the self that he would be. He 
lives only in the fuller order which he can create. Here is the suffi- 
cient evidence of his moral nature, the eternal sanction of his 
moral effort. And here, too, is the growing revelation of what 
morality is. It is not offered as an afterthought to life already in 
existence, but given in the very essence of life as the principle by 
which it is, as the energy through which it acts, as the good 
towards which it moves. 

By this test M. Séailles examines the distinctive affirmations of 
the modern conscience, which he gathers together under the Revo- 
lutionary watchwords of liberty, equality, and fraternity. He 
considers these moral ideals as more adequate than the ascetic 
morality which he attributes to Christianity, because they corres- 
pond with a progressive conception of human history. But he is 
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fully alive to the danger of their becoming in.turn the bulwarks of 
a static view of society or worse still the instruments of its dissolu- 
tion. They must not remain moral formulas, but must become 
moral forces. Liberty may too easily remain for the individual 
the mere right to do what he will, the removal of the last shackle 
upon the effectuation of momentary desire. But our very nature 
rightly understood, is the sufficient protest against such a fatal 
tendency. It soon teaches us that such liberty becomes the most 
intolerable slavery. The truth is that freedom from external re- 
straint is not moral liberty at all, but only, in the degree in which 
it can ever be attained, its condition, and even then only its nega- 
tive condition. True liberty is not a mere outer condition, but a 
real inner acquisition. It is not the opportunity of doing what we 
please, but the power, patiently acquired by the use of that oppor- 
tunity, of becoming and doing the highest that we can will. And 
this is the only kind of freedom which can justify and permanently 
establish a true social freedom in the human world outside our- 
side ourselves. To let ourselves go is the sure precursor of leay- 
ing things alone, and to leave things alone must result in the accen- 
tenuation of the war of natural forces from which it was the very 
object of freedom to deliver us. 

In the same way equality may prove itself the dream of an ab- 
surd or even harmful idealism. Life has its differences of origi- 
nal gift and of acquired character. We cannot stereotype if we 
would what nature has stamped with the hall-mark of her variety. 
But none the less equality means something of a prerogative im- 
portance both in the outer condition and in the inner life. It 
means the cancelling in the interest of an even-handed justice of 
every attificial privilege which the mere inertia of society tends con- 
tinually to create and establish. The jealous elimination of such 
privileges is the evidence of moral force in every society which it 
characterizes. The lazy or despairing submission to their existence 
or their continuance is the certain mark of moral decay. But 
equality is still more an inner virtue. It is the recognition under 
all natural varieties of the essential oneness of humanity, of a still 
deeper natural equality which binds us all together. It is the trans- 
mutation of the Christ virtue of humility, the immediate affirmation 
of that which is most deeply and broadly human in us, the deliv- 
erance from the pride of accidental differences, the deliberate en- 
trance into the republic of the simple-hearted. It is the kind of 
equality which would express itself socially in the banishment of 
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petty rivalries and absurd social ambitions, in the disappearance 
of silly pretensions, of insane luxury, of stupid prejudices, of the 
gross vulgarity which fosters caste distinction. 


Similarly, fraternity may be the mere nerveless recognition of 
our common lot. But the fraternity of which M. Séailles speaks 
as specially characteristic of modern modes of feeling is more than 
this. It is more even than the sympathy which urges us to the alle- 
viation of suffering, more than the untrustworthy altruism which 
deceives itself by the pretence that it has left egotism behind, by 
the belief that it can do so. It is the positive conversion of egotism 
into altruism through the increasing conviction that it is our own 
interests that are at stake in the fortunes of others, that their 
real loss is our loss, that what is really gain to them is gain to us. 
And it is thus the intelligence of what is really human in us all, the 
consistent and continuous effort to make it prevail. Fraternity has 
not begun to be so long as the fortunate accept it as inevitable that 
there will be whole classes of men condemned to a wretched 
and hopeless life, so long as the miserable regard the lot of the 
fortunate with a conviction which must always degenerate into 
hatred. It can only express itself in the steady will to reach the 
true human dignity and to help others to reach it. That dignity is 
violated by the wanton luxury of the rich, by the debasing misery 
of the poor. True fraternity depends upon the growing sense of 
what is worthy of man, upon the growing determination to make 
life correspond with that worthiness. 

It will be seen that M. Séailles’ answer to the question, what is 
morality, is briefly, “Live, and you will discover.” The modern 
conscience has clearly affirmed, at least the conditions of life which 
will lead to this discovery. Liberty, equality, fraternity, are 
merely such conditions. They refuse to allow us to find the nature 
of the good in the dictates of mere individual or social interest. 
They urge us on through all individual and social interest towards 
a real and permanent human good for which we are always feel- 
ing, towards an end in which the individual and social 
interest may become one, in which we may touch the good that is so 
simply human that it is no longer yours or mine but essentially 
yours and mine. The goal towards which they impel us proves it- 
self to be the true human goal in that it always recedes before our 
approach and always beckons us on. It is not something that we 
may reach, but something that we must follow. And the true 
satisfaction of man lies in following, not in attaining. The abso- 
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lutes of life are not given in a prior knowledge which 
could only paralyze action. They are found in life itself, in action 
which is the passionate search for them. As M. Séailles puts it: 
“To know God, let us go forth to meet Him.” It is but Pascal’s 
conviction over again: “In that thou art seeking me, thou hast al- 
ready found me.” 

Two great practical counsels recur with infinite variations in 
these two volumes. Avoid intolerance and avoid mere force. 
Intolerance is the fruitful mother of the viper brood which poisons 
life and devours it. It is a more unpardonable sin against humanity 
on the part of the Freethinker for whom truth is but relative and 
human, than on the part of the Christian for whom it is absolute 
and divine. And force is the mother of all hatred and strife. It in- 
variably defeats its own purpose. Human history has reached the 
stage where the blind forces of occasional revolution must be re- 
placed by the steady disciplined intelligent action of the reason and 
the heart. 

The only criticism of M. Séailles in which one might be inclined 
to indulge is that he seems to ignore the fact that even in his own 
country, still more in Protestant countries, there are Christian teach- 
ers who are in entire sympathy with this view of the nature of mor- 
ality and of its relation to life. They, too, conceive of morality as 
dynamic and not static. They too feel that the absolutes of life are 
attainments of the incessant and unending spiritual labor of human- 
ity, not objects of its antecedent knowledge. A knowledge of them 
indeed they would claim, but it is a knowledge of the heart rather 
than of the mind, a knowledge, too, which has been inherited out of 
past living and must be transmuted through present living into the 
clearer knowledge of the future. And they would admit that all 
intellectual apprehension of these absolutes must be imperfect, 
human, symbolical. We apprehend them only for the purposes 
of action. For these teachers the static character of dogma has 
ceased to be. It too has entered upon its dynamic phase. What 
distinguishes such men as these from M. Séailles is that they 
still hope to recommend the main truths for which both of them are 
contending as a development of the Christianity of the past, while 
he thinks that the breach with that past is irrevocable, or, if not, 
then necessary. But whether they join hands or not, they are 
working towards a common end in a common spirit. 

A. L. LILtey. 

LONDON. 
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Tue Freepom or AuTHorITy. Essays in Apologetics. By J. 
MacBride Sterrett, D. D. The Head Professor of Philosophy 
in the George Washington University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1905. Pp. vii, 319. 


The author of these essays in apologetics is an impassioned 
pleader for religious conformity. Emerson’s dictum “Whoso 
would be a man must be a non-conformist” inspires him with a 
feeling which he has no hesitancy in designating as odium 
theologicum, though he apologizes for it, as it “may sometimes 
seem to swamp the philosophic calm.” He also apologizes for “the 
mixture of metaphor with the dialect of philosophy,” and con- 
fesses that “the larger part of the book was written aus einem 
Gusse, in a heat, almost at a sitting.” The rest consists of re- 
printed chapters from earlier books by the author on “Reason and 
Authority in Religion” and “Hegel’s Philosophy of Religion,” and 
articles in the Andover Review, the New World, and the Philo- 
sophical Review. In all parts of the volume one enjoys “the mix- 
ture of metaphor.” It allows a clearer insight into the peculiar 
workings of the author’s mind, and makes a deeper impression on 
a thoughtful reader, than the sections composed in “the dialect of 
philosophy.” 

Professor Sterrett’s discussion of the ethics of creed-conformity 
and his criticism of Sabatier, Harnack, and Loisy deserve atten- 
tion. Again and again he affirms, “Whoso would be a man must 
be a conformist.” According to him, the man of good manners 
conforms to the prevailing views and common practices of his 
tribe. He believes in the catholic creeds, or at least repeats them; 
he goes to church and partakes of the Eucharist which is “the chief 
means for realizing the real presence of a bodily absent Lord ;” 
and he behaves as respectable people do. It is not quite clear what 
a man should do whose tribe is made up of Unitarians, Quakers, 
Social Democrats, or Buddhists. Apparently the author would 
make an exception in his case and permit him to deny the creed of 
his fathers, to abandon the ancestral customs, to become “a veri- 
table Ishmaelite” and heed the call of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. A genuine conviction is always to be respected, and there 
is much to be said in favor of the author’s main thesis. It is, 
therefore, with a certain regret one notes his plea for a disin- 
genuous use of the creeds. “It remains true,” he says, “that we 
can accept many traditional conceptions and dogmas only in a 
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Pickwickian sense.” He presumes to make the amazing assertion 
that “divine grace sweeps onward to convert even the devil him- 
self and to drown out the inextinguishable fires of an everlasting 
hell, leaving at most the refining and transforming experience of a 
purgatory,” in utter forgetfulness of the solemn anathema at the 
end of the Nicene creed, and of his own bitter denunciation of such 
private judgments. He confides to the reader that when he re- 
peats a creed, he means by it: “I, John ,do hereby, with my 
whole nineteen-century-long history and thought, yield unfeigned 
assent to the result of this history and thought, as embodied in the 
historical creed before me.”’ To make a fourth or sixteenth century 
formula the result of the last nineteen centuries of history and 
thought is perhaps the least astonishing feat in this intellectual 
jugglery. 

The reviewer once asked a friend of his, a noble man and a min- 
ister in the Episcopal Church, how he could repeatedly affirm, in 
the presence of men, that he believed that Jesus was born of a vir- 
gin, when in reality he believed that he was the son of Joseph 
and Mary. The answer was, “I mean by it that I believe Jesus to 
have led a remarkably pure life.” Professor Sterrett would prob- 
ably not go as far as that. His sincere admiration for the Nicene 
formula as “the liberator of the perplexed conscience and the 
doubting intellect of Christendom to-day” and “the one sacred 
hieroglyph to which a philosophy of history demands loyal assent 
from every rational Christian” no doubt prevents such a marked 
difference between public profession and private faith. But as he 
allows himself, and encourages others, to give an “unfeigned as- 
sent” to dogmas which he confesses that he “can only accept in a 
Pickwickian sense,” there is no reason why he should not let his 
real thought go where it pleases, and assign any meaning he 
chooses to the words of the creed. 

Professor Sterrett views with alarm the “‘de-religionizing of the 
Church” by the attempt to escape from orthodoxy into ethical 
Christianity, into the religious consciousness of the Christ, and 
into social ethics, or the philanthropic work of “institutional 
churches ;” and he sounds a note of warning against the danger- 
ous descent to “mere ethics,” “secular morality,” and “humanitar- 
ianism.” There seems to be a certain incompatibility between 
“mere ethics” and the profession of faith in formulas that “can 
only be accepted in a Pickwickian sense.” 

Conformity has, of course, its place as well as independence. 
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The individual is profoundly influenced by the prevailing views 
and common practices in his environment. Some part of the 
knowledge gained by the human race and some rules of ex- 
pediency resulting from its long experience come to him through 
these channels. It is well that he should grow in knowledge and 
in character by observation, imitation, and obedience, by seeing 
what others have seen and by acting as others have acted. It is 
desirable that he should be inspired by the noblest sentiments, en- 
lightened by the truest thoughts, and impelled to action bythe finest 
examples society can set before him, and it is his privilege and 
duty to enter into the rich heritage of the past with reverence, 
docility, and gratitude. Because of this tremendous pressure of 
the social life upon the individual it is also of great importance that 
the collective creed, howsoever expressed, the prevalent public 
opinion, be sensitive to the advance of thought, and that social insti- 
tutions reflect high ideals of equity and justice. The suggestion of 
Jesus that new wine be poured into new wineskins seems wiser 
than the favorite method in church and state of pouring new wine 
into the old skins, by which both are spoiled. On the other hand, 
there is no progress except by the reaction of strong personalities 
against the common views and practices, by their insistence upon 
seeing things with their own eyes, trusting in their own judg- 
ment, speaking with their own voice, and pursuing their heart’s 
desire away from the beaten paths. These are the heroes of our 
race, the majestic figures that inspire our youth, the leaders men 
delight to follow. In the presence of one who stands on his own 
feet and lives out of his own life nobly, not willing to be con- 
formed to the fashions of the world about him, but longing to be 
transformed into his own ideal, rising by his spiritual independ- 
ence above the crowd of respectable conformists who repeat upon 
their bended knees the opinions of other men and other days, we 
instinctively feel, “This is aman.” That is evidently what Emer- 
son meant. That is why the Bible appeals to us so much more 
strongly than the creeds. The bulk of it was written by incurable 
non-conformists. The canonization of the radical is the tardy 
recognition by the conservative of the simple truth that, in na- 
ture’s economy, there is room for a centrifugal force as well as for 
a centripetal force, for a tendency to vary the type as well as a 
tendency to preserve it. 

In his criticism of Harnack and Sabatier, Professor Sterrett 
points out some real weaknesses in their position. It does not 
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seem fair to define Christianity in such a manner as to leave out 
what has been most characteristic of this historic phenomenon dur- 
ing the many centuries of its existence. To ascribe absolute final- 
ity to the religious consciousness of Jesus and to make it an exter- 
nal standard seems impossible in view of the uncertainty as to the 
actual contents of this consciousness, when historical criticism is 
allowed to do its work. But it is neither dignified nor just to des- 
ignate the earnest call of these thinkers to the Church to return to 
the faith of Jesus as a “crab-cry” and to denounce those who raise 
it as “flying in the face of our western form of civilization, and 
aiding and abetting the yellow peril of Orientalism.” The author 
looks, with a curious embarrassment, upon “the anti-ecclesiastical 
religion of the Christ when on earth,” and cannot conceal his con- 
tempt for those who would sacrifice the “decent clothing” of “his- 
torical Christianity” for a thing like that. The historical Jesus 
who lived and died among men has little interest to him. The 
creeds which he regards as “a sufficient statement of the Christian 
faith,” as is well known, completely ignore the teachings of Jesus, 
his attitude on moral and religious questions, his relations to 
different classes of men, his character and spirit. 

Professor Sterrett is in greater sympathy with Loisy than with 
the Protestant thinkers. For with all his radicalism, the Catholic 
scholar acknowledges the authority of the Church. He is in this 
essential point a conformist. Besides, Loisy does not deny that 
Jesus was raised from the dead, but only denies that this is 
demonstrable as an historical fact. And Loisy insists upon the 
importance of the cult and the indispensable character of the his- 
toric episcopate. As to the historic episcopate, Professor Sterrett 
believes it to be absolutely necessary to the Church’s well-being, 
but not to its being; and in an appendix copied from an earlier 
book he denounces unsparingly the right wing of the high church 
party in the Protestant Episcopal Church. He belongs himself to 
the left wing of that party. He is angry with this little clique, 
whose harmless conceit only amuses other people, because its 
“noisy aggressiveness” prevents Christendom from coming to- 
gether peaceably on the Lambeth platform (Scriptures, Apostles’ 
and Nicene Creed, two Sacraments and no more, and the Historic 
Episcopate), and from inviting the nations of the earth to join a 
united Church. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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An Intropuctory Stupy or Etuics. By Warner Fite. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. New York, London and Bombay, 1903. 
Pp. xi, 383. 


In spite of the fact that the science of ethics has been one of the 
least progressive branches of knowledge, the writing of a satisfag- 
tory text book on the subject seems to have been extremely diffi- 
cult. The very familiarity of the material seems to have induced 
a desire to impart a novelty and freshness extraneous to the sub- 
ject itself. Instead of presenting the obvious facts of the moral 
life in their simplicity, writers have offered the conflicting philo- 
sophic interpretations of these facts. The battle has been waged 
so long that the real issues have been lost in smoke. What the 
beginning student needs is a direct analysis of the moral experience 
itself, not a discussion, however lucid, of what others have thought 
about it. As both Plato and Aristotle point out, there is a certain 
danger to the youthful mind in the study of ethics and this dan- 
ger is increased by whatever tends to substitute conceptions for 
facts. The laboratory method is at least the ideal of every science. 
Nothing takes the place of a first-hand study of the material itself. 

Professor Fite’s book is an introduction to the subject, designed 
both for the college student and the mature man of general cul- 
ture. As such, it presupposes a certain maturity and seriousness 
of mind which, the author admits, may not often be found in the 
average studert. It might perhaps be called a moral philosophy 
rather than an introductory ethics, for its contents consist of an 
elaborate development of the philosophic implications of rival 
ethical theories, a development which is decidedly acute, though far 
from elementary. It is true that the philosophic body of the book 
is prefaced by two chapters on the scope and problems of ethics, 
in which we have a refreshingly simple statement of the author’s 
own views, but having thus defined only too briefly the problems, 
he plunges at once into the discussion of hedonism and idealism as 
systems of morals, of society, and of philosophy. It is only after 
having presented the strength and weakness of these systems, that 
he offers his own as a compromise between the two. That the 
conclusion is cleverly worked out does not remove the impression 
that it would be much more effective on the student if it came as 
the result of a direct analysis of morality itself. The whole pro- 
cess of stirring up the rivals in order to pacify them at last seems a 
waste of good time from the educational point of view. 

Vol. XVI—No. 3. 25 
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But whatever be one’s ideas on the question of the best method 
of teaching ethics, one cannot fail to admire the systematic and 
thorough way in which Professor Fite handles his problems. 
There is a largeness and simplicity in his conception of them, 
which, while it may mislead in some details, is very suggestive 
and clarifying. The main problem of practical life, as he sees it, 
is the conflict between the conservative and the progressive ten- 
dencies in human nature, between the tendency to let well enough 
alone and to enjoy the fruits of one’s labors and the tendency to 
disturb existing conditions in the interest of a more satisfactory 
ideal, between habit and new adjustment. This conflict within the 
individual is only one illustration of a universal contrast between 
principles which appear in society and in the world at large, so that 
the adequate discussion of the moral problem leads us on into 
social and philosophic theories. In this larger field the contrast 
is perhaps best expressed in the antithesis of the mechanical and 
the purposeful, which are the principles respectively of hedonism 
and idealism. Accordingly we have discussions of both hedon- 
ism and idealism as social theories and as philosophies as well 
as comparisons of their moral estimates with the judgments of 
common sense. Nowhere else have these implications been worked 
out so clearly and concisely as they are here and the discussion 
forms the most valuable portion of the book. If one were to criti- 
cize, it might be suggested that the rival theories represent logical 
antitheses rather than actual historical systems, but, as the purpose 
is not primarily historical, this would hardly be a legitimate ground 
for criticism. 

The author’s conclusion is that both these attitudes toward life 
are justifiable, that there must be a place for contentment with 
achieved good as well as for aspiration after the ideal. “The 
hedonist proposes to ignore the ideal considerations and to con- 
form strictly to the conditions. The idealist, on the other hand, 
urges us to ignore the conditions and to devote ourselves imme- 
diately to the pursuit of ideal ends. In reply to the hedonist we 
may claim that the mechanical conditions do not represent a fixed 
quantity or an impassable limit. The supposedly fixed conditions 
are themselves in a constant course of development. The mechan- 
ical world is being made constantly more serviceable for ideal 
ends. To the idealist, on the other hand, we may reply that the 
attainment of ideals is not a question merely of the earnestness 
and sincerity of our devotion. Admitting that all ideals are 
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ultimately attainable, we have still to remember that they are only 
to be attained by proceeding in a certain definite manner from the 
standpoint of the present situation.” The reasonable life is ac- 
cordingly that in which a compromise is effected between our ab- 
stract ideals and the mechanical conditions of their realization. 
The result constitutes moral health, of which the rule is, “keep 
your ideals pure, and keep your feet constantly on firm ground,” 
or, “press constantly forward toward the attainment of your high- 
est ideals, but do not attempt a higher flight than you can per- 
manently sustain.” This contrast between ideals and reality is a 
permanent one. Our human life is essentially problematic. “We 
never reach a point either of complete realization of ideals or of 
complete conformity to conditions.’ Our duty is to effect the best 
possible adjustment of the two, which will consist in the greatest 
satisfaction of each. 

Throughout this positive portion of his work the author’s treat- 
ment reminds one strongly of Spencer’s reconciliation of egoism 
and altruism, though the optimism of the latter is lacking and the 
problem is stated in somewhat different terms. But the essential 
difficulty is the same, the impossibility of reconciling two contrast- 
ing points of view without the assumption of a higher point of 
view from which both the others may be judged. Unless egoism 
and altruism or hedonism and idealism are to fight it out between 
them in cat and dog fashion there must be discovered some princi- 
ple for a proper adjustment of their respective claims, which means 
that neither is ultimate. Such a principle the author suggests in 
the idea of moral health, yet if it is to be a true principle it must be 
more than a resultant of opposite tendencies in human nature, 
and if it is more than this it would seem to be necessarily some 
sort of an ideal and not a compromise between ideals and condi- 
tions. The author’s difficulty perhaps arises from his failure to 
keep distinct the practical and the theoretical aspects of the 
problem. It is true enough that every action falls short of its ideal, 
but that is hardly enough to warrant the statement that the prin- 
ciple is itself a compromise. As a protest against impracticable 
idealism in actual life the author’s discussion is valuable and sug- 
gestive, but, as a reconciliation of hedonism and idealism, it is not 
convincing. 

NorMAN WILDE. 

UNIverRsITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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BETTING AND GAMBLING: A National Evil. Edited by B. See- 
bohm Rowntree. London: Macmillan & Co. L.; New York; 
The Macmillan Co., 1905. Pp. xii, 250. 


There is probably no more useful work on the whole subject of 
Betting and Gambling than the present volume. One conclusion 
which it constantly enforces is that the gambling habit is, at the 
present time, as pervasive a feature of social life and as potent a 
source of social danger as the habit of intemperance to the evils of 
which the social reformer is much more widely awake. The com- 
parison leads one to think of this book in connection with the vol- 
ume on “The Temperance Problem and Social Reform” by Mr. 
Joseph Rowntree and Mr. Arthur Sherwell; and it must be said at 
once that, in wealth of statistical information and thoroughness of 
execution, it cannot stand comparison with that monumental 
work. But the comparison would be hardly fair, as the plan of 
this book excludes thoroughness, though it is many-sided, in- 
formative, and suggestive. It consists of nine essays by eight 
different hands on different aspects of its problem, and it contains 
several valuable appendices, a bibliography, and an index. 

The first essay, on the “Ethics of Gambling,” by Mr. J. A. Hob- 
son, published in this JouRNAL, January, 1905, is of most interest 
to the philosophical student. Gambling is defined as “the deter- 
mination of the ownership of property by appeal to chance ;” and 
this appeal to chance is regarded as a “deliberate reversion” to the 
conduct and outlook of the savage: 

“Gambling involves the denial of all system in the apportion- 
ment of property; it plunges the mind in a world of anarchy, 
where things come upon one and pass from one miraculously. It 
does not so manifestly sin against the canons of justice as do other 
bad modes of transfer—theft, fraud, sweating—for every one is 
said to have an equal chance; but it inflicts a graver damage on the 
intellect. Based as it is on an organized rejection of all reason as 
a factor, it removes its devotees into a positive atmosphere of 
miracles, and generates an emotional excitement that inhibits 
those checks which reason more or less contrives to place upon 
emotional extravagances. The essence of gambling consists in an 
abandonment of reason.” 

There is no doubt that Mr. Hobson goes to the root of the mat- 
ter; and his analysis is worked out with great ability. But I am 
not sure that his view is comprehensive enough. It would cover 
the case of the “backer” of horses (who seems always to lose in the 
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long run), but hardly of the bookmaker (who is pretty safe to 
win). Perhaps Mr. Hobson would refuse to call the latter a gam- 
bler—simply a business man with an anti-social trade, who knows 
that trade. But throughout a great deal of gambling, skill modi- 
fies chance. In whist or bridge, for example, the result of every 
rubber depends far more on luck than it does on “play;” and yet 
the regular player may count on his skill being rewarded. Is he 
not a gambler because he can be pretty sure of making an in- 
come out of his game? Take the young lady, mentioned in 
another essay, who could do with a small dress allowance because 
she “was such a good bridge player that she easily made £1000 a 
year.” It would be strange to say that this young lady did not 
gamble, and equally unjust to charge her with “an abandonment of 
reason.” It was in order to allow for cases of this sort that, in 
this JouRNAL (“Betting and Gambling,” Vol. xiii, July, 1903,) I 
ventured on a somewhat different analysis of gambling from that 
set forth in Mr. Hobson’s able and interesting paper. 


Mr. Hawke, the Secretary of the National Anti-Gambling 
League, contributes two valuable essays on the “Extent of Gam- 
bling,” and on “Existing Legislation.” It is impossible to sum- 
marize these essays, though a few sentences may be quoted. “The 
most disquieting feature (as regards betting) is its spread among 
the wage-earning classes.” “The twenty or so bookmakers of the 
beginning of the century grew into an army of twenty thousand.” 
“One of these retail men who was not given to boasting admitted 
that his business had a turnover of £250,000.” “The estimate 
adopted by Sir R. Giffen . . . of £5,000,000 per annum as going 
into the pockets of bookmakers,” is a very conservative one. 
“The gigantic monetary interest of the postoffice in the betting 
system.” Still more serious is the assertion, in the article on 
Existing Legislation, that it was by “a collusive civil case” being 
“trumped up” that the Court of Appeal and House of Lords over- 
ruled the decision of the (Criminal) High Court by which a ring 
was held to be a “place” within the meaning of the act of 1853. 
“Unhappily,” says the writer, “it must be added that such a black 
page of disgrace would not have defaced our law reports but for 
private and influential pressure brought to bear upon certain mem- 
bers of the courts.” This latter statement is almost incredible. 

Mr. A. J. Wilson, in an article on Stock Exchange Gambling, 
has less hope of improvement from legislation than Mr. Hawke. 
He does, indeed, blame the £1 share for facilitating gambling in 
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stock. But the disease is “incurable, especially in a society con- 
structed with such all-pervading artificiality as ours.” “Against 
the force of human passions no Stock Exchange can hope to war 
with success.” 

The other articles must be mentioned more shortly. Mr. J. A. 
Hogge writes on “Gambling Among Women ;” Canon Horsley on 
“Crime and Gambling ;” a Bookmaker on “The Deluded Sports- 
man”—a most entertaining discourse. The article on “Gambling 
and Citizenship” by Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald is disfigured by 
the class-agitators’ endeavor to blame the rich for the faults of the 
poor, as well as for their own faults. He is also guilty of spoiling 
by misquotation the well-known and magnificent lines of the 
Marquis of Montrose. 

The volume would have been more complete had it included a 
paper on gambling in schools. There is incidental evidence in the 
present essays that systematic opportunities are offered to the 
young to acquire the gambling habit early in life. These facilities 
find their way into some, at any rate, of our large public schools: 
though schoolmasters say little about them, and perhaps do not 
know very much. 

The work closes with a thoughtful paper on “The Repression of 
Gambling,” by the editor, who concludes by stating his “belief 
that the solution of the gambling evil, as of many other social 
evils, will never be permanently effected without a great deepen- 


ing of the moral and spiritual life of the nation.” 
W. R. Sortey. 


CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Some Eruicat Gains THrouGH LEcIsLaTiIon. By Florence 
Kelley. Citizens’ Library. New York: The Macmillan Co., 


1905. 


In the borderland where ethics, economics and politics meet, 
most of the social problems of the future will have to be worked 
out. The day of the natural rights of the individual has gone by, 
and modern students are trying to define, in terms of social utility, 
a new series of distinctly social rights. Under present economic 
conditions, such rights can with difficulty be securely established 
except as they are embodied in well-enforced legislation. 

Mrs. Kelley’s book is a successful attempt to define four of these 
social rights, and to show how far they have been embodied in the 
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statute law. The right to childhood, the right of working-people 
to leisure, the right of women to the ballot, and the right of pur- 
chasers to buy clean goods made by fairly-paid labor under 
wholesome conditions of work, are taken up in turn. The method 
of treatment involves a review of the legislation and court 
decisions of the various states and the federal government on the 
questions of child labor, a shorter working-day, woman suffrage 
and the sweating system. 

The main contention of the work may be briefly stated. Leav- 
ing aside for the moment the question of woman suffrage, let us 
look at the discussion of the other three issues. Child labor, long 
Lours of work, and home manufacture are proved, both by reason 
and experience, to be utterly destructive of all that makes life 
worth living. They ruin health and promote disease, they stunt 
intellectual development, they make a truly moral life almost im- 
possible and render moral degradation inevitable. The evidence 
and the reasoning on this point are irrefutable. 

Notwithstanding this moral condemnation, the economic mo- 
tive draws us straight on into these evils. The greed of parents, 
driven by poverty, the greed of manufacturers, eager for profits, 
the greed of purchasers, clamoring for a cheap product, and the 
greed of the community, desirous to be rid of supporting its de- 
pendent members, all conspire to fasten these three evils on our in- 
dustrial life. If we are to be freed from them, we must be freed 
by collective, not individual, action ; for competition makes mere in- 
dividual action inadequate and often impossible. Hence the neces- 
sity for embodying the dictates of the enlightened social conscience 
in effective legislation. 

The path of progress by statutory enactment is beset by many 
legalistic pitfalls. The legal and judicial mind has been notor- 
iously slow to recognize industrial changes and their implications. 
The law lags behind the fact, the interpretation behind the law. 
Hence the courts have repeatedly declared laws for the protection 
of labor unconstitutional, on the ground that they infringed free- 
dom of contract and the sacred right of personal liberty, a right 
which laborers have striven hard to be rid of. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Utah Eight Hours 
Cases has now definitely established the right of the states to re- 
strict the freedom of contract in occupations injurious to health, 
but the courts still seem to regard it as their province, rather than 
that of the legislature, to determine what are such occupations, 
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and refuse to recognize “the gradual, culminative effect of working 
conditions, and of living conditions, upon the public health,” thus 
limiting the sphere within which the legislature can act. The 
courts have no machinery for investigating such questions, while 
the legislature has; hence the peculiarly reactionary tendency of 
court decisions, and the need for judicial enlightenment. 

Deprived of legal protection., labor has undertaken to secure 
these rights by means of the trade union, and has achieved some 
notable results. But such gains are attainable only in the organ- 
ized trades, and leave the most needy and defenseless members of 
the community, the working women and children and the unor- 
ganized men, without protection. Thus we are driven back to the 
slow process of legal enactment and judicial education for the 
achieving of far-reaching and permanent results. 

So much for the main argument. It is buttressed by a strong 
array of evidence. The author’s years of experience as factory 
inspector in Illinois and as Secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, combined with her legal training and intimate acquaint- 
ance with the processes of legislatures and courts, enable her to 
speak with authority as to facts. Her keen economic analysis and 
clear ethical insight lead her straight to the heart of her problems. 

The chapter on woman suffrage is one of the most suggestive 
in the book. In place of the time-worn and foolish plea that this 
reform will purify politics, we find a cogent argument that the 
ballot in the hands of woman will make easier the securing and en- 
forcement of good laws in all matters affecting women and 
children, such as schools, juvenile delinquency, divorce, and labor 
of women and minors. The argument is fortified by an appeal to 
the experience of those states and cities which have granted wo- 
man either full or restricted suffrage. In this discussion the 
author is guilty of making a rather unfair comparison of the 
condition of children in Colorado, with woman suffrage, and their 
position in Georgia and South Carolina, without it. Nevertheless 
the argument is vigorous, and the conclusion eminently sound. 
What sort of mental perversity leads anyone to wish to exclude 
such students as Mrs. Kelley from the right to vote? 

The book is marred by extremely bad arrangement. Economic 
and ethical theory, description of existing conditions, catalogues of 
statute laws, discussion of judicial decisions, and suggestions for 
improvement are all mixed together in such a way that it is hard 
to follow the extremely forcible line of argument which the author 
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pursues. In spite of this, the volume is rich in fact, sound in 
theory, generally correct in reasoning, and replete with suggestion 
and stimulation. It deserves, as it will undoubtedly secure, a 
wide reading by persons interested in social reform. It ought to 
interest others in that work. 

Two points deserve special mention. An appendix contains the 
text of four important judicial decisions on labor laws. In chap- 
ter two is found a discussion of the proposed United States Com- 
mission for Children, to study such problems as infant mortality, 
desertion, delinquency and child labor. 

Henry Raymonp Mussey. 

Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


ETHISCHE PRALUDIEN. Von Dr. M. Kronenberg. Miinchen, 
1905. 


This is a most interesting and successful book. It belongs to a 
class of literature in which the writers and makers are only feeling 
their way. It endeavors to examine and discuss current moral 
problems from the point of view of free thought—a free thought 
which has been enlightened and unified by philosophical study, 
but which, in addressing itself to current problems, does not seek 


to “apply” any philosophical system, nor to express itself in philo- 
sophical terms. This literature addresses itself to an ever-grow- 
ing public of non-philosophical people, who desire to be guided 
in the formation of their moral judgments and in the growth of 
their religious point of view by Reason, and not by any merely 
external authority. The ideal of such literature is the realization 
of the function which Socrates ascribed to himself, i. e. the bring- 
ing to birth of ideas which are involved in the daily experience of 
human beings, but which for lack of development and unification 
fail to reach birth or recognition. In this class of modern ethical 
literature the writers must for the most part be content to be “in- 
terpreters betwixt the gods and man” rather than discoverers of 
the Socratian order. 

It is precisely to this quality of interpreters that Dr. Kronenberg 
owes his success. He is much at home in the literature of his own 
people and knows where to turn for striking quotation and illustra- 
tion of his meaning. His method moreover of coupling the par- 
ticular idea which he wishes to discuss with the name of a par- 
ticular thinker of whose life and times he speaks, gives him the 
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popularity which always belongs to biography. The book con- 
sists of twenty-two essays, short, and very brightly written. These 
are divided into three parts: (1) Historisches, Charakteris- 
tiken. (2) Individualethik. Ethik und Religion. (3) Sozial- 
ethik. 

Dr. Kronenberg is much concerned throughout his book to es- 
tablish in the popular consciousness the independence of ethics, 
especially: “die Loslésung der Ethik von der religidsen Voraus- 
setzungen.” This was begun—for modern Europe—by the cru- 
sades, carried on by the Reformation, and reached its philosophi- 
cal completion: “durch die Gedanken-revolution welche sich an 
den Namen Kant kniipft.” Kant is for Dr. Kronenberg “the 
greatest modern thinker,” and Dr. Kronenberg therefore sums 
up his Individualethik in Kant’s words: “Handle so, dass du 
jederzeit wollen kannst, die Maxime deines Handelns mége zum 
Gesetz fiir die ganze Menschheit werden.” 

The essay on Goethe is one of the pleasantest in the book. In 
spite of a considerable summoning of evidence to prove that 
Goethe was “wohl von Christentum entfernt,” “eben ein 
entschiedener Heide,” the chapter is engaged for the most part 
with the positive elements in Goethe’s teaching: “Die Richtung 
auf das Positive.” The Hellenism of Goethe is charmingly con- 
veyed and his saying aptly quoted that the Greeks “Den traum 
des Lebens am schénsten getraumt haben.” His “unein- 
geschrankte Freude an der Wiklichkeit,” his “Hingabe an die 
Natur, der Glaube an sie und das Weltganze,” are delightfully 


brought out, together with the natural result that he “auf die 
menschliche Natur immer mit Glaube und Liebe hinblickte,” and 


that “das griechische Lebensideal, Vollendung der Natur in vol- 
lendeter Kultur” became his moral ideal also. Especially inter- 
esting and characteristic of Dr. Kronenberg’s point of view is his 
account of this Selbstbehauptung as the central element of 
Goethe’s ethics. “Diese Selbstbehauptung im ethischen Sinne 
hat gleichsam zwei MHauptseiten: Selbstbeschrankung und 
Selbsthingebung.” 

“The Herrenmoral” of Nietzsche is considered in a short and 
sensible chapter. It is regarded as a reaction against Idealism, 
as a “mass of contradictions” which yet must do good service to 
truth in being not so much half truths as “ganze, voll ausge- 
dachte Irrtiimer.” It is cleverly shown how Nietzsche, by the 
extremity of his pessimism and revolt against idealism, really 
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attains at last to a new idealism, at least to the extent of a 
passionate longing after perfection, and belief in humanity. 

Dr. Kronenberg is at pains throughout his book to indicate 
his view that traditional theological Christianity is not only im- 
possible of acceptance by the understanding, but immoral and a 
hindrance to the development of human mind and character. He 
however does not regard religion, as such, as either irrational 
or immoral. On the contrary he considers it a duty of each in- 
dividual to cultivate religion. What he understands by religion 
he tells us in the following words: “Das Wesen der Religion ist 
fiir Schleiermacher weder Denken noch Handeln, weder Glau- 
ben noch Wissen sondern lediglich Anschauung und Gefihl, und 
zwar Anschauung und Gefihl des Universums in seiner Einheit 
und Unendlichkeit derart, dass dadurch zugleich das innerste 
Sein und Leben des Menschen in und aus dieser Anschauung des 
Universums zur hochstmoglichen Stufe der Vollendung erhoben 
wird.” This would be quite perfect if only Dr. Kronenberg told 
us how Anschauung und Gefiihl des Universums in seiner 
Einheit und Unendlichkeit, could be got without thought or 
action or belief or knowledge. In his preface our author tells us 
that one of the most urgent problems of the present time is the 
relation of ““Gefiihl und Verstand in der Gewinnung, Entwickelung 
und Aufnahme ethischer Normen.” His treatment of the relation- 
ship of feeling and understanding in the essay on Schleiermacher’s 
“Reden tiber die Religion” is one of the worst failures in the 
book. The essay “Ethik und Religion” in the second part of the 
book has many admirable points, but the whole is penetrated and 
vitiated by an extraordinarily crass separation of feeling and 
idea. The same fault mars the otherwise admirable treatment of 
Frommigkeit (p. 195). 

There are excellent essays on “Egoismus und Altruismus” ; 
“Das Nationalitatsprinzip,” and “Die Idee des ewigen Friedens.” 
As a whole the book is admirably suited to its purpose. 

Mary GILLILAND HusBAND. 

LonpDon. 


Essays In Revott: Being a discussion of what should be taught 
at School. By Herbert M. Thompson. London: J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1905. 

While the form of Mr. Thompson’s title indicates that his at- 
titude in regard to the relative value of school studies and to 
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methods of teaching is one of opposition to current practice, it is 
not to be understood as implying that he is at variance with the 
best educational theory now accepted by many thinkers. His 
main contentions follow lines of criticism and suggestion that are 
not altogether new, but his outlook is undoubtedly fresh, and 
there are certain original features in the presentation of his case 
that may serve the useful purpose of bringing conviction in quar- 
ters where the light of earlier arguments has failed to penetrate. 
The substance of the first essay, on “Moral Instruction in 
Schools,” has already appeared in the pages of the JouRNAL or 
Eruics. This essay, in addition to formulating a scheme of les- 
sons which has had the advantage of being tested by experience, 
deals with some of the preliminary questions that have risen into 
importance with the present situation in England as to religious 
teaching. One or two of these are treated somewhat exhaustively, 
and the conclusions reached must commend themselves to the 
more enlightened section of the community. The author is prob- 
ably right in his estimate of the opinions and wishes of the aver- 
age parent as to the kind of moral and religious influence to be 
gained from the school. There is no doubt a common ground 
of agreement as to essential principles, but the difficulty comes 
in with the large margin of uncertainty and difference. Mr. 
Thompson does not seem to take sufficient account of the wide 
divergencies which exist, even as to purely ethical sanctions, in 
connection with many of the most vital departments of conduct, 
and which raise such unfortunate complications in meeting the 
claims of political justice. From the educational standpoint 
there is satisfactory recognition of the importance of creating a 
moral atmosphere in the school as a condition of fruitful moral 
instruction, but nevertheless it would seem that the author has 
too much confidence in the value of theoretical teaching in the 
subject, or at least that he makes the mistake of antedating the 
period when such a form of presentation is useful. In the ideal 
time-table, appended to the first essay, we find in the plan of work 
and instruction for children of eleven years of age, “The theory 
of morals gradually to be explained,” and in that for pupils of 
fifteen, “Systematized study of ethics.” Now surely this is to 
forestall the natural development of intelligence and interest. 
The former instruction should come in place of the latter, which 
should in its turn be postponed to the very last year of school-life. 


The essay on the teaching of history is full of wise suggestion. 
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The line of reform proposed is the progressive choice of material 
for study according to nearness of time and place. Young 
children should begin with the history of their own times, and as 
far as possible, of their own district. The author rightly recog- 
nizes that at present far too much is sacrificed to a pedantic re- 
gard for a chronological arrangement that cannot be followed with 
any advantage by those whose minds have not been prepared. 
Perhaps, however, this view is pressed rather too far. It is a 
sound principle to begin with what is most familiar, but a com- 
promise may be made which shall not ignore altogether the ad- 
vantage of presenting an orderly arrangement, and cultivating a 
sense of the perspective of events from the very first. The au- 
thor admits that biographical lessons and sociological compari- 
sons of different phases and conditions of life may form suitable 
materials for the beginner in historical study; and in view of this 
it may be suggested that, instead of confining attention to the 
nineteenth century alone for the first year, to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth for the second year, and so on, it would be better to 
start more or less from the beginning every year, but at first to 
touclr very lightly upon everything in the earlier centuries that 
could not be made interesting, and pass on rapidly to dwell 
chiefly upon recent times. In successive years the preliminary 
parts could be treated with increasing fullness, till in the end the 
plan became complete. At the same time, the author is un- 
doubtedly right in making a vigorous protest against the notion 
that any school courses, even for advanced pupils, should be oc- 
cupied so largely with the governmental aspect of history as is 
now the common practice. 

In his essay on the teaching of the classics, Mr. Thompson is 
perhaps open to the charge that from the argumentative stand- 
point he is attempting “‘thrice to slay the slain.” It is to be feared 
that no additional ground of reason can now be brought forward 
that will have any effect on the defenders of the preposterous ab- 
sorption in Latin and Greek that is permitted in our public 
schools. There seems to be nothing for it but to wait until these 
survivals in culture gradually die out. 

In his first essay Mr. Thompson succumbs to the fascination of 
constructing time-tables of school study. This is a seductive but 
dangerous pastime for those who have not had a wide exper- 
ience of school organization, and it cannot be said that in the 
present attempt the numerous pitfalls are all successfully avoided. 
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The pity is that in committing himself to details of the appor- 
tionment of time the author is apt to prejudice unfairly some of 
his general contentions. The most obvious criticism from the 
practical side is that the chief difficulty of all, the difficulty of find- 
ing time for everything that should be included, is in the case of 
the younger pupils at all events, simply “jumped,” by assigning 
them an excessive length of time under school discipline. It is 
impossible to keep children of ten profitably employed for thirty 
hours a week, when no allowance is made for the necessary in- 
tervals. In matters of educational principle there are two spec- 
ial points where the time-tables seem open to objection. One of 
these concerns the direct cultivation of the reasoning power. The 
author’s notion that the teaching of Euclid in girls’ schools might 
be expected to diminish the logical deficiencies of women seems 
rather droll. He seems to count too much upon formal training 
as dissociated from subject-matter, and in any case he is surely 
far wide of the mark in placing it where he does. Children of 
ten are to study Euclid, in preference to the modern substitutes 
where geometrical ideas are admittedly presented in a more nat- 
ural order, on account of its value in developing the reasoning 
faculty, and at the age of fourteen they are to enter upon Formal 
Logic! This is to court disaster. There is scarcely any subject 
that cannot by judicious teaching be made to afford a valuable 
training in reasoning, and for young people the serving up of dry 
bones alone would be the surest way to dissipate interest. The 
second point is the postponement of all modern language study 
till after fourteen years of age. This is directly opposed to the 
guidance of experience and to the unanimous opinion of modern 
language teachers of the newer school. While the study of a 
dead language gains by the maturity of the learner it is quite 
otherwise with the study of a living tongue. The ready and ac- 
curate use of ear and tongue can only be acquired while nerve 
and muscle are still pliable, and this basis of facility should be se- 
cured, in one modern language at least, long before the age of 
fourteen. Mr. Thompson expressly excludes all modern lan- 
guage study from the curriculum of those whose ordinary school 
life closes with the compulsory limit, but there are strong reasons 
for doubting the wisdom of this. Experience in France and 
Germany has proved that a real command of a living foreign 
tongue can be acquired by concentrated study on the new 
methods between the ages of ten and fourteen, and this is a posses- 
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sion of which no child should be deprived, whatever its future is 
to be. Apart from the manifold indirect advantages of the mas- 
tery of French or German, the study may be defended on the 
broad educational ground that he who knows no second language 
does not even know his own. 
JAMES OLIPHANT. 
LONDON. 


GEDANKEN UND DENKER: Gesammelte Aufsatze. By Prof. Wil- 
helm Jerusalem. Wien & Leipzig; Braumiiller. Pp. viii, 292. 
Der KRrITISCHE IDEALISMUS UND DIE REINE Locik. Er1n Rur 
1M STREITE. By Prof. Wilhelm Jerusalem. Wein & Leipzig; 
Braumiiller. Pp. xii, 226. 


The first of these books is mainly a collection of reviews and 
essays contributed by Prof. Jerusalem to the press, for the most 
part to the Neue Freie Presse of Vienna. They are interesting and 
vigorously written but “popular,” and less important than the 
second book, which in spite (or perhaps in virtue) of its po- 
lemical form, is a distinct contribution to the crisis through which 
modern logic is passing. For Prof. Jerusalem is one of the most 
advanced and notable of the advocates of what in Germany is 
called psychologism in Logic, 1. e. of the view that the doctrines 
of any tenable logic must arise out of, and rest upon, the psycho- 
logical facts of actual thinking. The basis of logic therefore be- 
comes empirical, its norms are not a priori, eternal and unalter- 
able, but (like the rules of grammar) derived from the actual 
practice of thought and embody the ways of thinking which have 
verified and generally approved themselves. Logical rules facili- 
tate and “economize” thought, and “the original and persistent 
task of knowledge is to enrich the content of life, and to increase 
the possibilities of happiness” (p 85). Hence knowledge has 
arisen from the will to live and its theory is a genetic and biologi- 
cal psychology of thought (p. 146). 

That is to say, Prof. Jerusalem has set out from the same idea 
from which the pragmatic movement in the English-speaking 
world has drawn its chief inspiration, viz: that it is necessary to 
apply the psychical facts of our cognitive procedure (as modern 
psychology has revealed them) to the reform of logical tradition. 
The natural result is that he arrives at very nearly the same con- 
clusions as the pragmatists. For example he denies the existence 
of truths per se (p. 109) or “absolute” (p. 118) : he points out that 
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“true and false originally mean merely useful or harmful in a bio- 
logical sense ; or, more precisely, the valuation bestowed on a com- 
pleted interpretation, in virtue of the usefulness or harmfulness of 
the measures to which it led” (p. 162-3). Again (p. 165) “What 
can this truth, which differs in content for every species of con- 
scious being and is in no wise a reflection of things in 
themselves, essentially be but that way of conceiving which, in 
connection with the whole organization of the species, its strength 
and its needs, leads to useful consequences? . . . “With the honor- 
able title of ‘true’ we endow those ideas which, when acting as 
real forces or movements in us, induce salutary behavior.” 
(P. 167) “Even now we have no other criterion for the truth of a 
judgment than the consequences of the judgment” (this last is 
Peirce’s principle almost verbatim). 

Even the “humanist” extensions of pragmatism are paralleled. 
E. g. (p. 140) “all cognition is human cognition, and ‘true’ and 
‘false’ have a meaning only for men that judge. All talk about 
‘consciousness in general,’ or ‘universal consciousness,’ or ‘truths 
per se,’ which remain the same whether they are grasped by men or 
gods, is criticism of knowledge no longer, but is uncritical, dog- 
matic, and moreover arbitrary and aimless, metaphysics.” So, too, 
the inevitableness of anthropomorphism is admitted (p. 150, 
181) and the prevalence of intellectualism condemned (p. 15, 136). 

It cannot, indeed, be contended that Prof. Jerusalem has drawn 
all the consequences of which his method seems logically capable, 
or even all that have been drawn by others. It is extraordinarily 
difficult to sustain so novel a standpoint with unyielding consist- 
ency, and to guard against relapses into older ways. And so we 
ought not, perhaps, to be so puzzled to find that Prof. Jerusalem 
also, even after his strenuous polemic against Husserl’s “pure 
logic” and after a declaration (p. 157) that “the development of 
the cognitive instinct beyond its’ biological significance is itself 
only a biological development,” analogous to the overdevelopments 
of the imitative and sexual instincts, concedes that “we can really 
get to purely theoretic judgments” (p. 169). This, however, only 
seems to mean that a taste for the “theoretic” function grows up, 
which is not psychologically felt to refer to any end beyond itself, 
and a thoroughgoing pragmatist would not hesitate to declare the 
“purity” of such theoretic functioning to be quite illusory. 

Again Prof. Jerusalem’s conception of the metaphysical comple- 
tion which a psychological epistemology requires (p. 220-1) seems 
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to me to be still conceived in a quite gratuitously intellectualistic 
fashion. I am somewhat disposed to question also whether the 
epistemological realism which is pragmatically justified by the de 
facto success of the assumption of an “independent” external world 
is not too easily converted by Prof. Jerusalem into a metaphysical 
realism, which has as little real interest or importance for logic as 
antithetical idealism, so long as both are conceived intelluctualis- 
tically. But these are minor blemishes in what is on the whole an 
admirably conceived book, which gains ethical interest from the 
author’s firm grasp of the fact that the new philosophy is destined 
to keep more in touch with human life than the abstractions which 
were supposed to be true for all “intelligence.” He perceives that 
by recalling logic from the isolation to which it had been relegated 
(p. 78), we shall the better appreciate our powers of cognition, 
and be better equipped to control our own destiny (p. viii). And 
that after all is so far from being a degradation of pure reason as 
to portend a fulfillment of the very systematization of ends which 
Plato failed to achieve intellectualistically in his “Idea of Good.” 
F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


THe Metapuysics OF Nature. By Carveth Read, M. A., Pro- 


fessor of Philosophy of Mind and Logic in University College, 
London. London: Adam and Charles Stock, 1905. Pp. 354. 


Professor Read’s book is a “study of the validity and adequacy 
of knowledge and belief” regarding Nature. His use of the term 
Nature excludes the Ideals expressed in Polity, Religion, Art, and 
Virtue. The Metaphysics of Ideals is a distinct study and does not 
come within the scope of the present work. That branch of meta- 
physics may yet be treated by him. For he is not sceptical of its 
importance; and various statements scattered through this book 
show that he is not afflicted with the paralysis of self-suspicion and 
fear which seizes many thinkers in facing such problems. 

He approaches his subject in a hopeful mood; but his expecta- 
tions are modest. Speculation, he realizes, is in its infancy. “Our 
descendants may perhaps show a Newton as we show an ape.” 
We cannot therefore expect to know things with any degree of 
completeness. “In the fulness of time it may be possible to hold 
beliefs with intelligence as well as conviction. . . . That time is 
not yet; and meanwhile the reproach of ‘scepticism’ is an appeal 
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to lewd fallacies of a baser sort.” Scepticism of some sort is a 
good thing ; it is a necessary condition of all prudent investigation. 
“Truth lives only while she is militant (as Mill urges), so that even 
our own doctrines may be the better for candid strictures.” 


Professor Read has been very much influenced by Hume, who 
was, he points out, in many directions a constructive thinker. 
“Hume’s liability to be classed among sceptics is not so clear as 
common repute would lead us to suppose.” “To psychology, 
ethics, zsthetics, inductive logic, economics, politics, philosophy 
of history and religion, his contributions are numerous and impor- 
tant.” Few philosophers, if any, have done more for the positive 
instruction as well as for the enlightenment, of the human mind.” 
Scepticism was to some extent a disguise with Hume. “His real 
position seemed to be somewhere between the problematic scepti- 
cism of Carneades and the assertory scepticism of Mill, but de- 
cidedly nearer to Mill.” 

Professor Read agrees with Hume that the extreme sceptical 
position is turned by the “pragmatic” argument. But Pragmatism 
as a theory of knowledge (held by Professor W. James and Mr. 
Schiller) he rejects, because it seems to imply the entire relativity 
of knowledge to action. “Truth is essentially cognitive and the 
primary tests are cognitive.” “In a sense Pragmatism is a kind 
of Scepticism as any doctrine must be that puts the conviction of 
Reason solely upon any ground other than cognition, whether it 
be action or feeling.” Action is important as a guarantee of truth. 
How important it is may be seen in this—that Empirical Reality 
is brought home to us in action, and that (biologically considered ) 
only workable beliefs can survive. But the mere survival of a be- 
lief connected with successful action tells us nothing until we have 
clearly and coherently described their relations. “If action is to 
verify belief other than in universal experience it cannot be by post 
hoc, propter hoc, but must be subject to the same conditions as 
other experimental proofs.” The same holds of feeling. The 
preference of one argument over another may be a matter of feel- 
ing, as Hume held, but this feeling of preference is not inde- 
pendent of the character of the arguments. 

The tests of truth are definiteness, verification and codrdination ; 
and in every study, “in proportion as definiteness of conception, 
vigor of verification, or systematic codrdination is wanting, in 
that proportion, a good mind does not experience necessary con- 


viction.” 
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The ideal of knowledge is a system of Positive Philosophy. 
Such a system must “start from, and return to Empirical Reality ; 
its judgments must consist of definite concepts definitely related ; 
the things and processes supposed to obtain beyond the region of 
sense perception must be interpreted on the analogy of those 
within this region; judgments or laws concerning these things 
and processes must harmonize with one another and conspire to 
form one system under the presiding schemata of the axioms and 
causation.” 

His ideal of knowledge does not cause Professor Read to shrink 
from the discussion of ultimate problems. He offers a theory of 
Reality, but a theory which we should expect to fintl defective, 
since the significance of Ideals has not been sufficiently considered 
in formulating it. His theory in outline is: that in our conscious- 
ness we have an immediate knowledge of Ultimate Reality, and 
that the remainder of Empirical Reality, including our own bodies 
and the external world is a system of phenomena constructed in 
consciousness and in some manner representing the Ultimate 
Reality ; that Reality is universally conscious, but its whole being 
cannot be fully expressed by consciousness, so that as to the re- 
mainder of its being, it is transcendent and can only be under- 
stood, partly, from the laws of phenomena which represent it 
objectively, and partly, from the laws of self-consciousness, which 
does not represent it and is not a phenomenon, but the reality it- 
self subjectively conditioned. 

This position is connected historically with that of Spinoza. 
Professor Read and Spinoza agree in maintaining that conscious- 
ness is Reality, and that it is a factor of all Reality. But Read dif- 
fers from Spinoza by maintaining that extension is not on the 
same level as consciousness. Substance, Being, God, may be called 
a thinking thing but not an extended thing. For Spinoza, thought 
and extension are equally attributes of substance, and their modes 
of being (the phenomena of the object and the powers of con- 
sciousness) are parallel manifestation of Reality ; whereas for Pro- 
fessor Read “extension and body are phenomena constructed in 
the generic consciousness to represent transcendent Being.”’ And 
since mind and body are not on the same footing the doctrine of 
parallelism is metaphysically not true. 


But although processes of consciousness are immediate Reality 
and not phenomena, it is convenient he thinks to treat them as such 
for the purposes of psychology working as a natural science, and 
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in determining the physiological conditions of sensation and voli- 
tion, the hypothesis of parallelism is indispensable. Many modern 
thinkers (notably Professor Ward) reject parallelism as a meta- 
physical theory and are disposed to accept the conception of the 
interaction of mind and body. But our author rejects 
this conception contemptuously. “The notion of _ inter- 
action,” he says, “is the greatest absurdity that speculation has 
adopted from popular delusion.” On his theory body cannot be the 
stimulus of sensation for the phenomenon cannot influence the 
being on which it depends. Volition (as a conscious power) is 
not the cause of movement; it is the consciousness of something 
that happens in Being and becomes manifest in the phenomenon, 
but it does not determine the happening. Volition is an activity of 
being, not however, dependent on phenomena nor (strictly speak- 
ing) upon natural laws, yet it is an activity which acts according 
to an invariable order. It does not imply “spontaneity, contin- 
gency, irregularity, or any deviation of character from the uni- 
formity of nature.” 

The relation between the transcendent Being and its phenomena 
requires a new category to describe it. The category of causality 
is inapplicable. Substance and attribute, noumenon and phenome- 
non are also rejected as “incurably static and otiose.” He pro- 
poses “manifestation,” a term which fully recognizes the one- 
sided character of the relation described—a relation namely, of 
which there is only one term in experience. The category is im- 
perfect; it is “not constitutive, but only indicative or orectic, for 
the other term being beyond experience is inapprehensible.” 

We feel dissatisfied with this result. It is not what the 
description of the ideal of knowlege already referred to, led us to 
expect. There is something incongruous in the conception of a 
system of positive philosophy, and a transcendent Being, which 
cannot enter into the Empirical Reality. A system of positive 
philosophy, we have been told, “must start from, and return to, 
Empirical Reality.” The transcendent Being of Professor Read’s 
system is obtained by inference based on analysis of the empirical 
facts of life; but it is not brought back into relation with the world. 
It remains an other ; an other, moreover, which makes no difference 
to our conception of the empirical world. For the ontological 
hypothesis above described, has the merit, the author thinks, of 
“not making the slightest difference to any scientific proposition.” 
His belief that psycho-physical parallelism is a good working 
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hypothesis for scientific purposes, but not metaphysically true, 
seems somewhat inconsistent with this statement. 

We have no space to refer in detail to the valuable discussions 
on Substance, Space, Time, Matter, Motion, the Subject, Relation, 
the various Physical Categories, and the Categories of Subjective 
Activity. They are well worth reading. The treatment through- 
out is fresh, clear, and masterly, and the literary form is excep- 
tionally good. The book may be classed with the most important 
works published in this generation. And we hope that Professor 
Read will follow it up with a treatise on the Metaphysics of Ideals. 

Davip PHILLIPs. 

Rapyr, CARDIFF. 


Reticious Genius. By L. S. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1905. Pp. 264. 


Religious genius is assumed in this volume, to be primarily a 
quality, or kind of power, which is represented by a type of relig- 
ious life and experience. Its characteristics are spontaneity, en- 
thusiasm, illumination, intuitive perception, and power. A 
religious man of this type has “the intuitive power to grasp the 
things of God in a superhuman and miraculous way as distin- 
guished from the slow and plodding human methods of reaching up 
to the Divine life and light.” He has also a power over sin and in- 
firmity which is different from and far in excess of, the highest he 
knew on the uninspired plane. His life is “the result not of a great 
effort but of a great force.” Whether the measure of the genius be 
small or great it is qualitatively different from “talent” even in its 
highest form. In this it is akin to genius in literature and art. It 
will be seen that the word genius is used in a special sense. The 
author does not mean by it “an extraordinary degree of original 
force and ability.” Presumably he would say that so called “men 
of genius” are men who possess this quality or power in an un- 
usual degree. But every one who has been “converted,” or has 
“received a new heart” and “been born again of the spirit” possesses 
it in some measure. In the Protestant Church, religious genius 
is represented by the Evangelicals; while opposed to them the 
Anglicans “stand as champions and advocates of strenuous effort 
and noble struggle in the realm of moral and spiritual progress.” 

Religious genius does not necessarily produce “the grandest 
characters or the best specimens of virtue.” It would do so if 
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“translated into practical power.” But this translation does not 
always take place. When it does the result is, a saint. The ideal 
saint is holy ; and by holiness is meant wholeness, soundness, sym- 
metry. The saint may not be proficient in all the arts and 
sciences, but he must “enter into the spirit of these and reverence 
them, meeting with intelligent sympathy and interest those to 
whom they are so large a part of life.” In spirit he is world-wide 
in his relatedness. The ideal was realized in Jesus. And it is 
possible for every individual to obtain this wholeness of life, Per- 
fection along these lives is the end, not merely of the race, but of 
each separate human character. 

The interest of the volume consists in its account of a variety of 
experience which is receiving a good deal of attention at present. 
No attempt is here made to analyze its nature and conditions, and 
to relate it to other experiences. The author says that it is unique. 
But to call it unique and to prefer it to a special kind of power is 
not to explain it. Every experience has probably, a peculiar qual- 
ity which distinguishes it from all others; yet experiences can be 
analyzed and related, and their conditions ascertained. 


Rapyr, CARDIFF. Davin PHILLIPs. 


THe Duties oF Women. A Course of Lectures by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Given in 1881. Posthumous edition. Pp. xii, 
193. London: Swan Sonnenschin & Co. 


I am reminded by ‘this little book of lectures given nearly a 
quarter of a century ago of how great and silent a change has 
taken place in the position of women during that period. There 
has been nothing revolutionary about the change: it has not been 
marked by any epoch-making legislative reforms; but we feel that 
if the author were still living and were to rewrite the book now it 
would need to be from a very different point of view. The change 
is one which she herself had a large share in bringing about, but all 
the same it has the effect of making the book seem a little out of 
date. Otherwise it is for the most part eminently sensible and 
highminded. I think it is an error of judgment as well as of 
ethics to lay it down as an invariable obligation of the wife to 
seek the moral good of her husband; and it is perhaps inconsistent 
with the axiom previously laid down, that we can only choose vir- 
tue for ourselves and not for another, and can never make any- 
body else virtuous (p. 41). 
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